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THE VALLEY OF THE MOSEL. 


By W. 


HE Mosel is a daughter of the 
Rhine. Wandering exasively in 
countless bye-ways, she at length 
approaches and throws herself joyously 
into the paternal arms. Giants and 
wicked magicians lived in the eyries of 
its rocky banks. Masterful knights 
dwelt in the rugged casiles and on its 
shores _his- 
tory has left 
its indelible 
traces. The 
waves of the 
Mosel _ wh.s- 
per the Ger- 
man fable 
Elves and 
fairies play 
their teasing 
games in its 
valleys. In 
the hous>- 
holds that 
dwell upon 
its shores 
live virtuous 
macrons, and 
historic epi- 
sodes merely 
touch its shady glades. 
From the juice of the grapes that 
ripen on its hills emanates a fragrant 
vapour which soothes the senses instead 
of stupefying them, and wings the 
imagination instead of laming it. As 
the wanderer travels from Treves to 


PORTA NIGRA, 


TREVLACE. 


the 
Griinhausen, 


Cochem, world-famous names cv: 
Piesport, Brauneberg, 
Traben, Berncastel, Graach, Zeltingen, 
and Enkirch salute him. 

On the banks of the Rhine rise the 
towers of large and powerful cities ; the 
ripples of the Mosel reflect the buildings 
of idyilic villages, surrounded by vinc- 

yards and 

orchards. On 
one side, 
the river 
clings to the 
steep rceck, 
while on the 
other it is 
| bordered 
with rich 
meadows. It 
first runs be- 
tween rocky 
heights and 
moist,  allu- 
vial soil. 

Leaving 

France it 

enters the 

plateau 

plains of 
Lorraine, flowing in a broad bed, belted 
with meadows, between Metz and 
Diedenhofen, and winds its way between 
jutting precipices till it pours itself into 
the Rhine at the ‘‘ Deutschen Eck’”’ 
(German Corner) at Coblenz. At this 
spot is to be seen the dignified monu- 
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ment of the Emperor William the First, 
which is a symbolic sign of the resur- 
rected Empire. Rising directly out of 
the waves and resting upon the remains 
of the German Ordenshauses, its im- 
mense base appears to be amalgamated 
with the ground. ‘The statue of the 
Emperor stands upon a massive founda- 
tion, the ermine mantle over his 
shoulders, the Marshali’s staff in his 
hand. He is led by the Goddess 
Victory, who carries a’ laurel-wreathed 
crown on a cushion. lhe back-ground 
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imaginable. The traces of past history 
are nearly lost, with the exception of a 
very few remains in the town, amongst 
which the old Castle of the Archbishops, 
built in 1280 and renovated in 1901, with 
the two massive corner towers, takes the 
most prominent part. 

As the traveller follows the Mosel from 
Coblenz he sees link after link of the 


chain of castles, mostly rising from 
behind villages and homesteads. 
Through the romantic Eltz valley, 
between green, well-wooded mountains 





COCHEM CASTLE. 


is formed by a sweeping semi-circular 
hall, adorned on its frieze with the words 
of the poet, Max von Schenkendorffs : 
** Never will the Empire be destroyed 
While you are united and faithful.” 
Behind ‘‘ Deutschen Eck’’ Coblenz 
lies snugly between the Rhine and the 
Mosel, a favourite resort of the late 
Empress Augusta. The removal of the 
fortification walls of Coblenz have made 
way for a fine promenade and a rapidly 
increasing villa quarter, which is now 
one of the most delightful places 


and fragrant meadows, he reaches the 
proud castle Eltz, which rises suddenly 
before him in the midst of lofty hills. It 
is one of the most beautiful and best 
preserved of knightly homes, and has 
escaped the incendiarism of the invading 
armies only through being hidden by the 
dark woods surrounding it. 

Its four family mansions, Platteltz, 
Eltz-Riibenach,  Eltz-Bodendorf, and 
Eltz-Kempenich flank the oval Castle 
court, which contains a number of halls, 
chapels, and reception rooms filled with 
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THE VALLE} 
armour, weapons, and art treasures of 
all kinds. 

At Cochem begin the windings of the 
Mosel, which continue in delightful 
variations till reves is reached. 
Cochem is one of the oldest towns in 
the German Empire, and is mentioned in 
a document at the beginning of the ninth 
century. Its industrious inhabitants 
sent their trading boats as far as 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, where they had 
their warehouses. Above the town rises 
the Castle Cochem. In 1867 the French 
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panorama of the strange windings of the 
Mosel, the views towards the north and 
to the south appearing like two separate 
sheets of water, enlivened by steamboats 
and spanned by numerous railway 
bridges. Eifel and MHunsriick, with 
their mountain ridges, form fitting back- 
grounds to this delightful panorama. 
The two wine towns, Traben and 
Trarbach, connected by the iron- 
arched bridge built by Bruno Méhring. 
The bas reliefs on this bridge represent 
scenes from the Mosel poets, from the 


are 





TRABEN-TRARBACH. 


destroyed it by fire, and it was rebuilt, 
on its old foundations, by Privy 
Councillor Louis Raséné from the plans 
of the architects Ende and 
in 1868-1878. 

Where the rivulet Alfbuch enters the 
Mosel are on both the villages 
Alf and Bullay, and in a south-east 
direction from here on the way to Zell 
rises, on an isolated mountain, the 
Marian Castle, a convent founded in the 
twelfth century, but abolished in 1515. 
From here one enjoys a magnificent 


Raschdorf 


sides 


days of the old Romans to Parson Reck, 
the singer of the popular Mosel song. 
A good wine year is symbolised in the 
shape of a vine-wreathed maiden’s head ; 
and a poor harvest by that of a grinning 
witch’s head. The decorations on this 
bridge stand as an artistic sign of the 
true German humour. 

There have been a large number of 
songs devoted to the wines of the dis- 
frict, but probably the best known one 
is ‘* Moselweinlied,’’ of which the 
following is a translation : 
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THE MoseEL WINE Sona. 

** On the earth I’ve many a friend, 

Who in need a hand would lend, 

But there’s none that is so good 

As the Mosel vineyard’s blood. 

In his goblet he 

Winks and smiles at me, 

And I think what a fine old, dear old, 
is he. 


chap 


I’ve a wife so sweet and fair, 

With a manner soft and rare, 

All the world seems at my feet, 

When I kiss her lips so sweet. 

But at times you see, 

It doth seem to me 

That dear old Mosel wine could almost sweeter 


be. 


OF 


THE MOSEL. 

Innumerable poems have been written 
by all the leading bards of the Father- 
land in praise of the Mosel wine, and 
one perhaps that is not so widely known 
is by Herr Ritterhaus: 

‘** Tauch’st du deinen durst’gen Mund 
In die leichte Moselsaure 
So wird schnell dein Herz gesund.” 


The valley of the Mosel has a special 
charm for pleasure-seekers. It is be- 
coming better known of late years, 
owing to the motorists; practically 
speaking, however, it is not so widely 
known as it deserves to be. Apart from 


BURG CASTLE. 


I have given heart and hand 
To each beauteous German land, 
But the lovely Mosel’s call 
Is the sweetest voice of all. 
When her crystal flood 
Creeps into my blood, 
Nowhere but in Mosel-land 
good. 


seems the wine so 


If to Heaven I should go, 
Modestly, in accents low, 

I’d refuse their Nectar’s flow, 

But I’d ask for Mosel wine. 
That’s the drink for which I'd pine 
Be the vintage Anno Domini ‘99.”’ 


the wine production the great natural 
beauties of the valley, with its quaint 
villages and towns, dating back to the 
times of the Romans, the cheerful hospi- 
tality of the inhabitants, the good hotels, 
numerous small inns with excellent fare 
at moderate prices, should induce tour- 
ists of all countries to visit it. 

Another of the charms of the Mosel 
Valley lies in the cheery temperament 
of its inhabitants. They are a musical 
race—especially the folk working in the 
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vineyards. When they are returning to 
their homes from their labours on the 
hills, they invariably sing folk-songs, 
and very pretty melodies can be heard. 
In the evening, possibly after they have 
taken their glass of wine in one of the 
numerous inns, and are returning home, 
song again fills the air. A _ further 
proof of the musical tendency of the 
Mosel is, that not many years ago, a 
competition was open’to all the poets 
and composers of the country for the 
best song written and composed in praise 
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a considerable degree over Germany. 
Traditions also tell us of the famous 
journey Goethe made down the river in 
a boat, and it is said that it was one of 
the most charming episodes of his life on 
account of the kindness of the reception 
he received from the inhabitants. 
Goethe once said: 
‘** Trinkt sich das Alter wieded zur lugend, 

So ist es wundervolle Tugend.’’ 

The famous wine town on the 
Mosel is Berncastel, with Cues on the 
opposite bank. It is overlooked by the 


most 


bes | 
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RUINS OF THE OLD ROMAN PALACB, TREVES. 


of Mosel wine. This competition 
brought forth an enormous number of 
poems and compositions, and the judges 
were composed of some of the leading 
residents of the Mosel Valley, assisted 
by critics of the first rank from all over 
the country. Eventually several of the 
songs were chosen on equal merits, and 
the prize, consisting of one thousand 
bottles of the finest product of the Mosel, 
was divided among the successful com- 
petitors. These ‘‘ Moselweinlieder’’ are 
well-known along the Mosel, and also to 


Castle Landshut, which belongs to the 


German Emperor. Here grows the wine 
celebrated under the name of Doctor 
Berncastel, which owes its origin to the 
following tradition : 

The Elector of Treves suffered from 
an apparently incurable disease. He 
promised a large reward to anyone who 
could cure him. One day an old man 
called at the Castle with a barrel of 
wine, and stated that if the master would 
take a quantity of the wine he would 
surely be cured of his sickness. The 
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Elector recovered and called the cura- 
tive drops ‘‘ Doctor.’’ 

The Town Hall of the old Roman 
town of Treves (or Trier) bears the 
proud inscription: ‘‘Ante Roma Treviris 
stetit annis mille tre centis.’’ (*‘ Trier 
existed one thousand and three hundred 
years before Rome.’’) 

Tradition says that Trebeta, a son of 
Semiramis, 2004 B.C., laid the founda- 
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was devastated by the Vandals in 404, 
and never regained its old lustre, but to 
this day it shows the imposing remains 
of the glory of the Roman dominion in 
the well-preserved Porta Nigra, and in 
the ruins of the palace of the Emperors. 
The Cathedral of Treves is built in a 
mixture of styles quite peculiar to itself ; 
it shows phases of the development of 
architecture during a thousand years. 


STEPS THROUGH THE WIDOW THANISCH’S VINEYARD, 
BERNCASTEL. 


From a Photograph by F. Lloyd Harper 


tion stones of its wall. It is, however, 
doubtful if the town is as old as this, 
and its real history begins only with tre 
founding of the Colonia Augusta 
Trevirorum by the Emperor Augustus, 
15 B.C. The Roman Emperors re- 
peatedly chose the town as a place of 
residence, and Trier grew to be a 
mighty and important community. It 


It is one of the most interesting of the 
sacred buildings of the world, and it 
contains in its treasury the Holy Coat 
of Treves, the seamless garment of 
Christ, which, at its last exhibition in 
1891, drew more than half a million 
of people to its shrine, coming from 
all parts of the globe in faithful 
veneration. 5 





By HENRY F. 


I, 
(4° made BRANDON’S mount had 


made short work of the league 
which separated his own home 
trom Villier’s Hall. Only when, having 
first seen to his mare as a good horse- 
man will, he had paced once or twice the 
chill and deserted hall did he feel dis- 
comfort from the cold. And glancing 
at his riding-boots he observed with 
some annoyance that he had not entirely 
kept the mud from their shining surface. 
It had only just ceased raining, and the 
water still lay in the ruts of the road. 
One or two pictures graced the wains- 
cotted walls, and opposite him Brandon 
remarked a mirror. Many times before 
he had noticed it, but this evening, for 
some special reason, he crossed the 
short distance and glanced in, 


FRAMPTON. 


He felt that his blue doublet became him 
well. It peeped from the folds of a sombre 
cloak like patches of August sky, and 
the lace collarette as a fleecy cloud did 
not outrage the imagination. The face 
above was handsome enough, and the 
dark curls, sweeping well back from 
the temples, tumbled on a pair of broad 
shoulders. 


Brandon’s appearance pleased him; 


he smiled. Then a look of apprehension 
surged into his eyes, and he turned 
impatiently from the mirror. Doubtless 
the shaft of vanity had struck him, but 
the wound was slight, his weakness only 
momentary. 

There was, too, something more im- 
portant of which to think than of his 
personal charm. He gnawed at his lips 
as his eye caught one of the pictures 
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before him—the portrait of a young girl 
—and his features assumed a thoughtful 
expression, which, nevertheless, failed 
to hide the tenderness of his glance. 


A broad stairway ran from the hall to 
the region above, shortening the wall by 
a good seven feet. At a sudden sound 
Brandon started and peered into the 
semi-darkness above. Then down the 
stairway tripped the girl that he loved, 
the original of the portrait. 


He caught his breath at sight of her, 
although her appearance was not un- 
expected, for she was robed as for a 
ball. A velvet mantle clung to her 
shoulders, and her dress shimmered be- 
wilderingly below it. But her beauty 
needed no enhancement, for her com- 
plexion was smooth and clear, and her 
eyes were large and dazzling. The hand 
she proffered Brandon was _ seized 
eagerly, hungrily, and she laughed 
softly at the touch of his lips. 

Reluctantly he relinquished her hand, 
and his own gripped the hilt of his 
rapier. The action did not escape the 
. girl, and a half-pleased, half-frightened 
expression momentarily shone in her 
eves. With such a protector 

She sighed. 

‘* You have altered your mind then, 
sir? You will come with us?’’ 

Brandon shook his head slowly; al- 
though his face showed no indecision. 
Rather was he rehearsing his words, and 
choosing with difficulty. 

‘** Esther, listen. A week agone you 
hinted that ’twas your intention to 
attend this—this ball, whether I ac- 
companied you or not. I tried to 
dissuade you. I am not without good 
reasons for my course. "Tis a vastly 
different thing with Madam Villiers, 
your mother; ‘tis seldom she veftures 
forth, and doubtless the change will 
work her no harm an she leaves before 
midnight ; but she is scarcely protector 
enough for a girl against those blades 
and yokels who will be your companions 
at Farnley. A fine ballroom is the 
Farnley Tavern. Lord! What a set will 
be there——’”’ 


Brandon stopped. Esther was smiling. 
He was piqued to think that she knew so 


FOXLEY’S UNDERSTUDY 


well that which was on the tip of his 
tongue. 
‘** You were saying, sir?’’ 
He was momentarily 
angered. Then he took a 
decision and continued, 


confused, 
sudden 


** Since you will know, miss—though 
you are well aware of what my mind 
held—’twas of Phineas Marven I had 
meant to speak—that rogue!”’ 

‘** That rogue!’ she mimicked, laugh- 
ing. 

‘*You think me jealous of the rascal ?’’ 
he exclaimed, quietly. 

‘Then why do you not come with 
us?’’ the girl smiled. ‘* Tis odds that 
you will enjoy yourself after all.’’ A 
pleading note crept into her tones. 
‘*Come with us,’’ she continued 
gravely. ‘‘I care little for Phineas 
Marven—you must know it!’’ 

‘* T—I—”’ It was in Brandon’s mind 
to deny the knowledge altogether. 
However, ‘‘The man’s a scoundrel,”’ he 
blurted with some irrelevance. ‘‘ He is 
no fit associate for such as you. Why, 
I see him now—hovering round you as 
a moth about a rushlight.’’ 


‘* Then you shall come and see that he 
does not annoy me,’’ she rejoined, 
calmly. 

‘““ Nay, I have business at home that 
will chain me to the writing-table till 
well past midnight. Yet, if you will 
give up the idea of this affair at Farnley, 
the business shall go begging for this 
evening.”’ 

With some anxiety he awaited her 
answer. He had been to many such 
affairs as that to which, against his 
cautions, the girl and her only parent 
were going, and he knew the nature of 
them intimately. The wine flowed freely 
and the musicians were of the worst. 
Such occasions invariably developed 
into scenes of rowdy conviviality, 
and he or she was a wise visitor 
who left early. Furthermore, he 
had not been blind to the _ mild 
flirtation that had latterly been carried 
on between Esther Villiers and Phineas 
Marven. Him Brandon knew as a man 
little better than a tavern-brawler—than 
an adventurer. An antagonism had 
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quickly grown between Marven and him- 
self. He half-guessed that the girl’s 
reason for going lay more in the love of 
playing him against Marven—in the love 
of awaking what she really believed was 
his jealousy of Marven—than in the 
sincere hope of any pleasure and enter- 
tainment that might await her. 

In the silence that had fallen, the 
sound of a chaise drawing up outside 
was plainly audible. Brandon stifled an 
oath ; but the girl gave voice to a slight 
cry of anticipated pleasure. Then she 
turned and again offered her hand to 
him. 

He flushed angrily, ignoring her 
action. Next moment a groom had 
flung wide the hall doors and she had 
descended to the chaise. Brandon turned 
in time to observe Madam Villiers at his 
elbow, smiling and complacent. He 
helped her into the vehicle with a 
wandering remark, avoiding her daugh- 
ter’s gaze as he did so. 

‘* But surely you, too, are coming, 
Gerald!’’ exclaimed Madam _ Villiers, 
settling herself comfortably against the 
plush back of the chaise. 

**Esther 


**Nay,”’ he replied, grimly. 
will tell you that it is far from my 
mind.’”’ 

The chaise jerked into heavy motion. 


Brandon removed his hat. He watched 
the conveyance curve round the long 
drive, scattering the mud right and left, 
until a chill blast of wind sent him back 
into the hall. 


Il. 


It was true that Esther Villiers had 
imagined her lover to be jealous— 
however slight the feeling might be—of 
Phineas Marven. She had not conceived 
that Brandon might have been actuated 
by a finer motive than jealousy in the 
course he had pursued earlier in the 
evening. And now, moved by a subtle 
mertification which would not be sub- 
dued, she had cause to ponder; for with 
midnight wanting the half of an hour, 
the chaise had commenced its return 
journey. Behind lay the lurking lights 
of Farnley; before her stretched two 
leagues of miry road, and at the end of 
the distance stood Villiers Hall and a 
night of uncomfortable reflection. 


The chaise rocked rudely, for the road 
was of the worst. Bodily discomfort 
was added to the girl’s disease of mind. 
And above it all, her mother spoke 
ramblingly of the night’s pleasures in a 
tone of voice that bemoaned the abrupt- 
ness with which they had been curtailed. 
It was at Esther’s request the two had 
made such an untimely departure. 

‘*My dear, ‘twas on my mind that 
you were delighted with the dances.”’ 

Madam Villiers’ intonation amounted 
well nigh to an expostulation, a_ re- 
monstrance. 

Esther made no reply ; she was gazing 
through the square of window into a 
dark sky. 

** And Mr. Marven was at great pains 
to please you!”’ 
The dame 
daughter started 

died from her lips. 

‘*Mr. Marven was ’ she began. 

““My dear!’’ the old lady remon- 
strated. 

‘*I dislike Phineas Marven, mother. 
I never want e 

‘“*I’m sure Gerald could scarce have 
been more attentive to you,’’ interrupted 
Madam Villiers, reprovingly. 

*“* Gerald is never a nuisance, truly,” 
returned the girl, coldly. 

‘* Well, Gerald is a nice lad,’’ the 
dame admitted; for at bottom, she had 
not admired Marven’s insinuating man- 
ner, besides which her daughter was 
holding her own in a way which 
threatened her elderly dignity, and 
prudence dictated a grudging capitula- 
tion. Not in the best of tempers at 
having her evening’s amusement des- 
troved by her daughter’s whim, she 
forbore further to address the girl, and 
there fell a short interval. 

But however brief the pause, it 
served to accentuate the interruption 
which at length shattered the silence, 
for there came the detonation of a pistol 
shot from the rear of the vehicle, and 
with a jolt the chaise came to a stop. 
There sounded a sharp cry from the pos- 
tilion in front, and next moment Esther 
looked up to meet the sinister-smiling 
features of Phineas Marven as he 
peered through the opening. 

It was not a pleasant face which 


almost 


stung. 


sniffed; her 
A hot retort 
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leered from the pair of stooping 
shoulders, for the dark hair and mous- 
tache were rendered dead black by a 
pale face that was their setting. 
Involuntary, ignorant of his intentions, 
the girl shuddered, struggling from the 
cold grip of sudden fright in time to hear 
her mother’s exclamation, and _ the 
question that followed it. 

‘*My business, madam,’’ responded 
Marven, softly, ‘‘is not with your 
charming self, but with your—may 
I be  permitted?—doubly delightful 
daughter.”’ 

There came no 
impertinence. 

‘* And yet,’’ continued Marven, with 
insolent nonchalance, ‘‘ old age has its 
privileges; and therefore, madam, rest 
content—be assured, for after you have 
wished your daughter God- speed, you 
shall continue your journey unharmed.”’ 

Both women gave utterance to a cry. 
The old dame’s amounted to a shrill 
scream; but dread cut short her 


9 


response to this 


daughter’s note, for she had seen that 
which her mother had not dreamed—she 
had seen such an expression that even- 
ing in the man’s eyes aS no woman 


worthy of the name will care to call into 
being. For a moment Esther closed her 
eyes, and Marven chuckled quietly with 
a quivering menace which vibrated 
nauseously in the girl’s heart. 

After that no one spoke; there came 
the quiet which presages a pregnant 
moment. 

At a faint noise that was borne to 
them from some distance behind Marven 
turned for a moment from the window of 
the chaise, and the two women heard him 
address a remark to a companion who 
had been hidden from their sight. The 
girl distinguished the gruff reply from 
Marven’s hitherto silent accomplice only 
with difficulty, in spite of the fact that 
her faculties were sharpened by a terror- 
ising premonition. 

“**Twas doubtless some reveller from 
Farnley,’’ the man was saying, ‘‘ one 
such as you be, sir—who has fallen from 
his mare.” 

Esther imagined rather than saw the 
grin that accompanied the words, and 
she experienced a faint impression of 
security in the knowledge that Marven 
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was not alone to work his will—for the 
mother was useless in her daughter’s 
emergency, and the postilion was little 
more than a boy. 

At a word from Marven, his confe- 
erate urged his horse to the window of 
the chaise, and looked in. 

‘*There! There is our dove, Foxley,”’ 
said Marven, with soft menace. ‘‘There 
is our dove that would seek another 
cote—that would seek the Brandcu 
dove-cote. 

Esther Villiers was aware that if she 
could escape the contaminating clutch 
of the villain before her, now was the 
moment to make the attempt. Marven’s 
intentions were shamelessly obvious, 
and for the first time since she had 
known him, she realised the abhorrent 
hatefulness of his character, could read 
the polluted depths of his foul mind. 
Hitherto it had been her enviable lot to 
mix with men who recognised honour 
as the wine of their lives—almost as the 
spirit of their existence. Here before her, 
nakedly apparent, stripped of the suave 
polish which had rendered him tolerable 
in her eyes, was a creature to whom 
honour was an estranged quality. His 
personality was spread over her like a 
cloud of shameful shape in which the 
one rift was a hope of succour from 
Foxley. 

She could see little of Foxley’s face, 
could read still less in it. His eyes were 
covered with a black mask, and his chin 
was buried in the neck of a jacket which 
showed red in the feeble light of the 
lanthorn. But something within her 
urged her to make an appeal to him; 
surely, she reasoned, there could not be 
another villain so vile as Marven. so 
devoid of pity as Phineas Marven!.. . 

But she called upon Foxley in vain. 
Motionless, implacable, he listened to 
her entreaties, her prayers, in silence, 
whilst Marven—at first inclined to bid 
her cease her whine—was at no pains to 
conceal his amusement. At times 
Madam Villiers broke in, voicing a dig- 
nified threat, and a broken supplication 
almost in one breath. 

In the end Esther turned away, anc 
wept quietly against her mother’s 
shoulder, and Foxley turned an uneasy 
eye from the direction whence they had 
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FOXLEY DREW HIS BLADE 


come. Then he bent towards Marven 
and whispered to him. 

‘*Come!’’ said the latter sternly, 
addressing his victims, ‘‘ let us be done 
with this business. You,’’ he pointed to 
the trembling girl—‘‘ will mount this 
mare that we have taken the trouble to 
bring with us for you. In the morning 
we shall be leagues hence—and happily 
married! Man and wife—do you hear, 
my dear?—Man and wife.’’ 

Esther shuddered and clung con- 
vulsively to Madam Villiers, whilst the 
speaker pulled open the chaise door. 


UNDERSTUDY 


FROM MARVEN’S HEART. 


Foxley had dismounted and held a spare 
horse by the bridle. 

Violent hands were laid upon the girl ; 
in vain she strove to speak, to scream 


for help. Her mother clasped her 
tightly, and Marven, dismounting and 
stepping into the chaise, savagely en- 
deavoured to drag them ‘apart. The 
dame opened her mouth to scream, but 
the cry was anticipated by Foxley, who, 
having approached the opposite window, 
put an arm through and held a pistol to 
her forehead. 


A sudden sickness seized upon Esther 
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Villiers as she felt Marven’s arms about 
her body. The interior of the coach and 
its occupants swayed up and. down 
before her, oscillating into a blur... 
and when she finally recovered her 
senses a cold heath wind was blowing 
on her face and she felt the motions of a 
horse under her. 

As her recollection returned she reeled 
in the saddle, and the hateful voice of 
Phineas Marven sounded in her ear as 
he steadied her. Behind—a long way 
behind—she heard the hoof-beats of 
Foxley’s mare, and the occasional rattle 
of a rapier against his riding-boots. 

She passed her tongue over her dry 
lips and glanced about her. They were 
cantering over Low Bottom Heath— 
she recognised the landmarks well. 
They had, then, left the main road. But 
where were they going? Whither was 
Marven taking her? 

Above a few stars had appeared, but 
little was visible a yard or two ahead. 
The Heath was deserted. Everything 
seemed to favour the base purpose of 
him at her side. 

Now and again Marven, seeing that 
she was in possession of a comparatively 
clear brain, addressed her in endearing 
tones—to meet with that biting rebuff 
that silence alone can deal. In the end 
his temper suffered. 

‘**S’life! ’Twill be a task of pleasure 
to break your spirit, my love,’’ he 
gritted. And he spurred forward for 
some time without further speech. 

Meanwhile Foxley had decreased the 
distance between his accomplice and 
himself. There was no sound other than 
the noise of the hoof-beats, unless it was 
Foxley’s unmusical whistling which at 
times could be distinguished. Marven 
heard it eventually, turned in his saddle, 
and motioned the whistler to fall back. 
Then he turned towards Esther Villiers, 
and tried to read her face in the 
mantling gloom. 

** Listen,’? he said, softly—for him, 
almost gently. ‘‘’Tis in my mind to 
marry you fairly and _ honourably, 
Esther.”’ 

Esther Villiers’ brain had not been 
idle. The temporary paralysis dealt her 
by thoughts of the terrible position with 
which she was faced had in a great 
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measure worn off. Possibilities flashed 
across her mind, hope became re-incar- 
nated in her pulsing bosom. She recon- 
structed everything that had been said 
by the man at her side, weighing word 
with word. Surely Marven did not 
imagine that he could terrify her into a 
perpetual meekness, so that she might 
not call for help, might not, indeed, 
enlighten that priest of God whom 
Marven must already have chosen and 
paid to conduct the ceremony ? If indeed 
it was to be a priest, and not a posing 
sycophant in the pay of Phineas Marven. 

Yet the discordant undertone that 
falsified his last utterance convinced her 
that he had seen to everything, had 
arranged all to his scheming satisfaction. 
At that moment she felt that only a 
miracle could save her from the coercion 
that must soon be brought to bear. Oh, 
if they might only meet somebody tu 
whom she could appeal for succour ! 

‘** Fairly and honourably, Esther.’’ 

“You! she 
quiveringly. 

But so far gone was he in premedi- 
tated violence that her reply failed to 
make him wince, 

Placing one hand on the hilt of his 
rapier, he twirled his moustache with 
the other, and fixed her gaze with his 
eyes, his face in the effort close to her 
own. 


Honourably !” said, 


‘** Listen again,’’ he said quietly. ‘‘ I 


have arranged everything. By certain 
means I learned that Brandon—pest 
take him !—would not attend at Farnley 
Tavern; by the same means I learned 
that you would. I determined to have 
you long since—and I am not given to 
stopping at trifles in getting my way. 
Very well, I have hired a priest ; we are 
not a league from his abode; and Foxley 
is a man who has never failed me at a 
pinch—an old gentleman of the road, my 
dear. To hold up your coach was, then, - 
child’s play ; had you been accompanied 
by a protector, he would now be cold 
meat—do you understand, my darling? 
Now, after we are married, things shall 
straighten themselves out; our late affair 
on the road shall be explained as a fine 
effort at drama—a love assignation, my 
dear!—an_ elopement, darling, eh! 
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Everything arranged between me and 
you! Do you see?’’ 

A dull weight pressed at the girl’s 
heart. 

** You--you cannot do what you say. 
*Tis impossible! Who—who would be- 
lieve you?”’ 

‘**Be assured 
unctuously. 

‘**I—-do you think I should not deny 
what you said?’’ cried” Esther vehe- 
mently. ‘‘ I should denounce you as 4 
villain, as a monster. I should reveal 
all; men would spit upon you!’ 

‘*Softly, softly !’? Marven commanded, 
with an ugly expression, avoiding her 
eyes, and straightening himself in the 
saddle. ‘* You will do naught but what 
I command you shall do, think upon 
that! Besides, people will be quite 
ready to believe that our little affair of 
this evening was arranged between us— 
for, they will ask, where was Master 
Gerald Brandon that he did not accom- 
pany you? Further, why did Mistress 
Villiers leave the ballroom abruptly and 
so early, if not to keep an appointment 
with someone—with a lover?”’ 

The girl was silent. 

‘*Remember, my dear,’’ continued her 
abductor, ‘‘ that we two have been seen 
in each other’s company not a little of 
late. Nay,’’ went on Marven, “‘ there 
was only one thing that would have 
foiled me this evening, heart’s love.’’ 

Esther breathed with a_ sudden 
difficulty. 

‘* Your absence from the ball !’’ 

Esther trembled strangely. A great 
pang wrung her breast. She began to 
see Brandon in a different light—not as 
a jealous man, but as a prudent lover, 
and she wished now—if she had not 
indeed already desired a thousand times 
—that she had taken his advice. 


Ill. 


Suddenly the man at her side grabbed 
the bridle of her mount, and brought the 
horse to a standstill. ‘There was heavy 





Marven began, 





silence at first, then came the thuds of 
Foxley’s horse on the soft ground, and 
a dim form loomed from the darkness. 

** Where—damme !—have you been a- 
wandering ?’’ demanded Marven, with a 
touch of suspicion. 
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‘*The mare picked up a pebble, and 
I stopped to loose it,’’ the other 
muttered. 

There was mud on the man’s scarlet 
jacket, and Marven sneered. 

‘* Then the mare has wiped her hoofs 
on ye by the looks of your jacket,’’ he 
said with strong sarcasm. ‘‘ It appears 
to me as though you are drunken and 
have fallen off the beast. Come, range 
up on t’other side of Mistress Villiers, 
lest she does likewise, and breaks that 
pretty neck of hers. You are far from 
having earned your money yet, friend 
Foxley, recollect.”’ 

They had not proceeded far when 
Foxley dismounted, bringing the cortege 
to a stop. 

‘** The mare has gone lame,”’ he said 
gruffly, in answer to Marven’s question. 

With an oath Phineas Marven slipped 
from his mount and secured it to that of 
his captive. 

**Is’t so?’’ he said, angrily. ‘* Then 
—strap me!—walk her a few paces, 
man, mayhap she may manage; there is 
scarce half-a-league to go.’’ 

The other dealt the mare a light blow 
with the palm of his hand, and the 
creature trotted slowly forward as sound 
in limb as in body. 

‘* You’re a cursed fool, Foxley! 
mare’s as whole as mine is.”’ 

‘** Well, ’tis this way, Marven,’’ came 
in low and hoarse tones from the other. 
‘** 1 ha’ lost a liking for the business—"’ 

** And gained a chill from the sound cf 
your voice,’’ growled Marven, with a 
grin. ‘‘ Up, man, and let us on! I see 
your game. Well, you shall ha’ fifty 
guineas instead of thirty for to-night’s 
work !”’ 

Some anxiety was manifested in Mar- 
ven’s voice. 

‘*And I’m damned if you shall have 
the girl!’’ finished the other, ignoring 
the amended offer. 

‘* Why, you dirty rogue,’’ exclaimed - 
Marven harshly. ‘* I’ve a mind to stick 
ye through and finish the business 
unaided.”’ 

He drew his rapier from its sheath and 
confronted his confederate with growing 
rage. To Esther Villiers who silently 
sat her horse, this bickering between 
two rogues was as the broken voice of 
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a submerged hope. Her heart began to 
beat quickly, and the hand that vainly 
strove to stifle its beating shook as it 
rested against her breast. With a thrill 
she observed that he who was Called 
Foxley had drawn his weapon. 

In a trice the two rapiers had crossed. 

A fascinated spectator, the girl 
watched the combat that could rescue or 
destroy her life’s happiness. If Foxley 
were to slip, to stumble, to parry falsely, 
to thrust indiscriminately, with such an 
accomplished swordsman as Marven for 
his antagonist, her happiness were gone, 
for she knew herself powerless to defeat 
unaided the cunning of Marven’s brain, 
the brutal strength of Marven’s arm. 
So it was that her pulses ceased to throb 
at each thrust of Foxley’s blade, at each 
shortening of his arm. Once when the 
rapiers met each to each, near their 
hilts, her breath ceased to come, and she 
made no movement until the weapons 
had grated free. In the bad light each 
man’s play was faulty, but to the girl’s 
growing wonder she observed that 
Foxley made the fewer mistakes, and 
that his breath came more freely than 
did his opponent’s. 

**S’blood! You have improved, friend 


Foxley!’’ gasped Marven,_ giving 
ground. ‘‘ I—-I had thought me your 
master.”’ 


Foxley’s lips were compressed; the 
black mask gave him a grim appearance. 
A sudden fear gripped Marven, and he 
stumbled. . . . Esther uttered a sharp 
cry and swayed in the saddle. . . . 

Foxley drawing his blade from 
Marven’s heart, sprang forward to save 
her from a fall. But her exclamation 
had been one of relief, of thanksgiving, 
of joy even. In a minute she had 
revived, and Foxley had released her, 
to pick up the weapon that had slipped 
from his hand. 

‘*God be praised!’’ she murmured, 
“*And you, sir, accept my deepest thanks 
—and, an it please you, something of 
greater value, if—if you will only accom- 


pany me home—to Villiers Hall. You 
know the Hall?’’ 
She was speaking tempestuously, 


speaking wildly, scarcely yet mistress of 
her emotions, but her eyes were shining 
brightly, lustrously. She presented a 
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strange figure—poised there on horse- 
back, in her velvet mantle and shim- 
mering dress, hatless and with her hair 
moving in gentle undulation to the 
caress of the night wind. But nobody 
was there to remark except Foxley, and 
of this she was glad. To reach home, 
and that quickly, was her sole aim. For 
the fight with its tragic end had taken 
place so swiftly that she feared to wake 
and find it fancy. 

It did not take Foxley long to clean 
his blade, return it to its sheath, and 
mount the horse beside her; and soon 
the body of Phineas Marven had been 
left far behind in the dark, silent setting 
that it merited. Once or twice Esther 
glanced at her saviour; but the masked 
face struck no chord in her memory. 
She saw, however, that he had sustained 
a slight cut on the cheek, and so dis- 
arranged were her feelings that she 
determined to reward him doubly, if on 
this account alone. 


Dawn was brightening the eastern 


sky as they encountered one of the 
grooms from Villiers Hall, who, 
mounted and armed, had _ been 


scouring the Heath for some hours 
in the hope of encountering his mistress 
and Marven. Madam Villiers had 
reached the Hall all but speechless, and 
the postilion had supplied the urgently 
needed details. 

At the gates of the drive in front of 
the Hall, Esther turned, bidding the 
groom precede her. She would, once 
again, thank him who had saved more 
even than her life. . . . 

But Foxley had disappeared ! 


* * * * * * 


It was not until a day or two later that 
Gerald Brandon visited Villiers Hall. He 
learned with surprise that Esther would 
not see him. 

But Madam Villiers drew him into the 
dining-room, dinner having been an- 
nounced, and, over the meal, acquainted 
him with an account of her daughter’s 
night of horror. He listened intently, 
his knuckles showing white as he 
gripped the table edge. But he made no 


comment, nor showed surprise at the 
manner of Marven’s death. 


After the meal he sought Esther’s 
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room and knocked on the door. When 
he entered, she threw down the book 
she had been reading and rose to her 
feet. 

** My mother has—has told you?’’ she 
queried, with some hesitation. 

He bowed, taking her hand and put- 
ting it to his lips. 

‘** IT am sorry that you went, in spite 
of my request,’’ he said, his voice even 
and deep. 

‘*You have come to blame me!’’ she 
exclaimed, sharply. 

‘* Not for a moment,”’’ he returned, as 
quickly. ‘‘I am only too glad that 
Marven’s plot miscarried.”’ 

** Twas a pity that you were so much 
engaged that evening and could not 
escort me,’’ she said, watching him 
closely. 

He bowed again; and when he had 
straightened himself she remarked that 
his face was ruddier than was cus- 
tomary. 
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‘**“Do you know,’’ she continued, 
‘‘that they found Marven’s body 
yesterday, and a little distance away 
from it a blue doublet with white ruffles 
—and a dark cloak ?’’ 

The coiour in Brandon's 
deepened. 

** Do you know, also,’’ Esther went 
on, ‘‘ that the man who so nobly aided 
me bore a wound in his cheek?” 

This triviality acted on Brandon 
strangely ; his hand went quickly to his 
face, as though to hide something there. 

‘** The scar is there,’’ the girl calmly 
continued, ‘‘ though the course of a day 
or two has healed the wound !’’ 

There ensued a pause, the mark on 
Brandon’s face showing white. Then 
Esther Villiers seized his face in her 
hands and kissed his mouth, whilst he, 
yielding to her love, closely embraced 
her, his embarrassment set at naught. . 

** Your business at home could not 
have been so pressing !’’ she said, softly. 


cheeks 
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Sunset. 
By Mary Hurst. 


With thy bright gleams thou lightest up 
the sky 

O setting sun, and we in rapture gaze, 

Till golden hues are wrapt in purple haze, 

And like a dream thy glories pass us by. 

Before the painter grasps thy tints they 
die, 

Thou’rt vanished ere the poet sings thy 


praise. 

But yet thy mem’ry in the heart still 
stays 

While twilight o’er the earth steals 
silently— 


Yet is thy beauty tend’rest in the end 

When from the earth thy glories pass 
away, 

Like to the smiling farewell of a friend, 

Or peaceful closing of Life’s busy day, 

When Love and Faith with earthly 
sorrows blend 

And Hope Eternal sheds her brightest 
ray. 









ONCE met a man who told me that 
he had spent the whole of his 
fortnight’s holiday in visiting the 


Law Courts, a Court of Assize, the 
Sessions, County Courts and Police 
Courts, and that it was the most 


instructive, if not the most enjoyable 
fortnight he had ever spent. To him, as 
to many others, the law had a peculiar 
fascination. After seeing and hearing 
some of our most eminent lawyers, the 
thought uppermost in his mind was what 
training a man had to undergo to fit him 
to take part successfully in those 
forensic battles of which he had been a 
witness, when bewigged barristers had 
fought for their clients as though 
their own and not their clients’ 
interests were involved. And _ so 
they were. The clients were the pegs by 
which some of them hoped to rise to 
fame; in others cases they were the pegs 
by which, having acquired fame, they 
hoped to retain it. 

But of all professions the Bar is, 
perhaps, the one which offers more 
stumbling blocks than any other in the 
uphill battle for fame and fortune. To 
become a barrister is a comparatively 
easy matter, provided one has had a 
fairly good education and possesses the 
necessary funds. To enter as a Bar 
student it is necessary that a man should 
have passed the Oxford or Cambridge 
Local, or some equivalent examination, 
though the better educated the man is 
the better chance he has of success. And 
by education I do not mean mere ‘‘ book 
learning.’’ He must be a man of the 
world; the more he knows of all phases 
of life the better. The man who has 
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spent a few years in the City, say, in a 
busy solicitor’s office, or on the Stock 
Exchange, or in a merchant’s office, or, 
better still, as a journalist, is much more 
fitted for the work of a barrister than 
the man who is “ called’’ fresh from 
the University. Under present day rules 
the man who has a profession or occu- 
pation is obliged to sign an undertaking 
that he will renounce it before taking up- 
the life of a barrister unless he happens 
to be a journalist, a profession upon 
which the benchers of most of the Inns 
of Court look with favour. Indeed, some 
of the most successful barristers of the 
present day, including Sir Edward 
Clarke, K.C., Mr. Edward Duke, K.C., 
and Mr. R. D. Muir, have. been news- 
paper reporters. The examinations that 
one is called upon to pass after admis- 
sion and before call, which can in no 
case be completed in less than three 
years, fit a man to commence in cham- 
bers as a pupil, but there are few men 
who would care to assume the responsi- 
bility immediately after call to the Bar 
of going into Court to argue a case which 
involved a point of law, however simple 
that point might be. There is a good deal 
of work still to be done before he can, 
with credit to himself and justice to his 
client, assume such a responsibility. 

A man who intends to practice usually 
goes into chambers as a pupil immedi- 
ately after call, and remains there for 
twelve months, and during that period 
he has to do some pretty solid work, 
without, of course, any remuneration. 
If he is really bent on doing work at 


the Bar and is not afraid of hard work, 
the twelve months 


‘‘post graduate’’ 















course which he undergoes will enable 
him to start practice on his own account. 
The selection of the barrister into whose 
chambers he enters as a pupil is an im- 
portant and difficult matter. He must be 
a junior barrister—for King’s Counsel 
are not allowed by the etiquette of the 
profession to receive pupils —a 
barrister who has a good all-round 
practice. He should be reasonably busy 
rather than excessively ‘so. The man 
who is one day in the High Court, the 
next day in a County Court, a third at an 
Assize Court or Sessions or Police Court, 
is preferable to one who, even though he 
have a more lucrative practice, has an 
exclusively High Court or an exclusively 
criminal practice. It is a busy twelve 
months for the pupil. It is not a mere 
matter of reading briefs and accompany- 
ing one’s chief into court to see ‘* how 
it is done.’’ He has most of the paper 
work to do, that is to say, he writes, 
subject to correction, ‘‘opinions,’’ drafts 
statements of claim, and settles defences, 
prepares particulars of claim in County 
Court cases, settles interrogatories, and 
answers to interrogatories, looks up the 
law on the thousand and one points 
which present themselves for settlement, 
and, generally, does the drudgery of the 
chambers. Much of the work which he 
does is useless; it has to be done all over 
again by his chief, but a few months’ 
practice generally enables a man to do 
the paper work with little or no correc- 
tion. It is a good wholesome training 
which every barrister ought to undergo, 
but which some are precluded from 
receiving by reason of the expense, 
because the customary fee for a pupil is 
a hundred guineas—and, as I have 
shown, it involves a year’s hard work in 
addition. Not the least valuable part of 
the training is that which the pupil re- 
ceives when accompanying his chief to 
court. Having previously read the brief 
and knowing the points for and against, 
he is in a position to study not merely 
the manner of presenting a case, but the 
method adopted, and to compare the 
style of his chief and that of his oppon- 
ent with his own preconceived notions of 
how the case should have been treated. 
In addition, he learns the rules of 
evidence and how to avoid the pitfalls 
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which, if not avoided, may result in the 
loss of liberty or of money to his lay 
client. The Council of Legal Education 
place great value on this training in 
chambers, and though they do not make 
it compulsory, advise every student to 
undergo it before commencing practice. 

Then, if he is wise, the pupil, in 
addition to his work in chambers and 
attendance at court, will practice the art 
of advocacy. There are several excellent 
debating societies for students and 
barristers, and one in particular, the 
Hardwicke, which claims to be the most 
ancient society in England, and to 
which Sir Edward Clarke has publicly 
ascribed his professional success rather 
than to any other factor. Another 
society known as the ‘‘Blue Bag ’’—so 
called because‘the wig and gown of the 
newly-called barrister is carried in a 
blue bag—affords opportunities to its 
members for gaining practical experience 
of the conduct of cases in court. It isa 
revival of the old ‘‘ moots,’’ which were 
common at one time at all the Inns of 
Court, but which are now confined to 
Gray’s Inn, which holds a moot occasion- 
ally. A supposititious case is set and 
sent to selected members, a leader and 
junior being engaged on each side. 
Pleadings are drawn and attendance is 
made before a ‘‘ Master in Chambers,”’ 
if necessary. Then, on the appointed 
day—the society meets on Thursday 
evening in each week—a judge of the 
High Court, a County Court judge, a 
Police Court magistrate or an eminent 
barrister, presides as judge. If it is a 
jury case a jury is empanelled from 
among the members; witnesses whose 
proofs have been previously prepared by 
the juniors in accordance with the facts 
of the case are called and examined, 
speeches are made, and judgment is 
delivered just as in a court of law. To 
a casual visitor the only indication that 
it was not an ordinary court of law would 
be that the judge and counsel are not 
robed and that some of the members are 
drinking coffee and smoking cigarettes, 
while the ‘‘case’’ is in progress. One 
week a Chancery suit will be argued, the 
next week counsel are heard in a 
‘‘ running down ”’ action, pleading with 
the ‘‘jury’’ to award their client sub- 
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stantial damages for the injury which he 
has sustained through the negligence of 
the defendant; or it may be that a 
Workmen’s Compensation case is being 
heard in a ‘‘ County Court” with a 
County Court judge sitting as arbitrator, 
or that a prisoner is being tried at assizes 
or sessions. As a rule, the ‘‘ case”’ is 
set from a real case, difficult to find in 
the ordinary law reports, but the decision 
in which is known and is communicated 
to the parties engaged after the ‘‘ jury ’’ 
have returned their verdict or the judge 
has delivered judgment. 


It sometimes happens, however, that 
the case is purely fictitious. This was 
so when I attended a meeting of the 
society a few weeks ago. One of the 
members, a young barrister, was in the 
“‘dock ’’ charged with ‘‘ speaking and 
publishing a defamatory libel of and 
concerning ’’ the prosecutrix. He was 
supposed to be a music hall artist, and 
he was alleged to have libelled a female 
member of the same profession, by 
speaking the defamatory words on to 
a gramophone record, and causing the 
record to be substituted for another so 
that at a given cue a voice, which came 
from the concealed gramophone, re- 
peated the defamatory words to the 
audience instead of the innocent ones 
which were registered on the correct 
record. The point as to whether such a 
proceeding would constitute a libel or a 
slander is an interesting one, and 
appears not to have been decided in the 
English courts. If a slander, of course, 
as the leading counsel for the defence 
contended, the prisoner was entitled to 
an acquittal because there can be no pro- 
secution for slander (unless, under an 
old Act, the words be blasphemous or 
seditious) and if a libel it was a very 
serious one, for it reflected on the 
chastity of the ‘‘ prosecutrix.’’ The 
prosecution contended that it was a libel 
because the record was something 
written and permanent—written, it was 
true, by speaking into a gramophone, 
but all the same, written with an 
implement, for it appears that the mystic 
characters on a gramophone record are 
traced with a needle which is impelled to 
action by the voice of the person speak- 
ing into the gramophone. Publication 
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was effected when the ‘‘prisoner’’ caused 
an assistant to pull the lever and make 
the thing ‘‘speak.’’ Counsel for the 
defence contended, however, that it was 
no more a libel than if the words had 
been spoken into the ears of a living 
person, and that person had repeated 
them. Why, he asked, should it be a 
libel when words were uttered to and 
repeated by a machine like a gramophone 
whereas if they had been uttered to and 
recorded in a superior machine, i.e., a 
man’s brain, and that man had subse- 
quently repeated them, the offence would 
merely have been slander. The judge 
ruled that it was a libel, the jury con- 
victed, and the ‘prisoner’? was 
‘** sentenced ’’ to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment. The judge confessed to the 
members at the close of the proceedings 
that he himself had grave doubt about 
the matter, and said he would like 
to see the point decided in the Law 
Courts. 

But in addition to this kind of 
practice, the pupil frequently has oppor- 
tunities of trying his prentice hand in 
a real case. The chief, if he is a busy 
man, sometimes allows his pupil to 
‘**devil ’’ unimportant cases, and it not 
infrequently happens that the ‘* devil ”’ 
sees a point which his busy chief has 
overlooked. An instance of this occurred 
quite recently at a court in which I 
happened to be. A case had been fixed 
specially, as it was believed to be a long 
one. ‘The barrister retained for the 
defence was engaged in a case at another 
court, and he sent his pupil, a young 
friend of mine, with instructions to do 
the best he could. The prisoner was 
indicted for larceny, the allegation 
against him being that he had given the 
prosecutor, a foreigner, a £50 Bank of 
Engraving note in payment for some 
jewellery, and had stolen both fhe 
jewellery and the change. The “ devil ”’ 
had come to the conclusion that it was 
a case of false pretences, if anything, 
the false pretence being that the prisoner 
had falsely pretended that the Bank of 
Engraving note was a genuine Bank of 
England note. He took the point, there- 
fore, that the indictment for larceny was 
bad. Counsel on the other side vainly 
argued that the offence was larceny by 
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a trick, but the judge upheld the pupil’s 
objection and the prisoner being found 
** Not Guilty,’’ was discharged. 

But contrast this with another case 
where a pupil had been sent down to 
conduct the defence in the absence of his 
chief. The prisoner, a woman, was 
indicted for stealing a packet from the 
shop where she had been employed as 
an assistant, and there was, as is usual 
in cases of larceny, a subsidiary count 
for receiving the property knowing it to 
have been stolen. Her defence at the 
Police Court had been, that she had 
ordered a jacket for her own use from 
the wholesale firm who supplied her 
employers, as assistants were entitled to 
do, and that its delivery being delayed, 
she had taken home the one in question, 
intending to return it if it was not suit- 
able. This would have been a perfectly 
good defence, assuming the jury had 
believed it, and there was evidence that 
the prisoner had, in fact, ordered a 
jacket. But the depositions showed that 
other goods alleged to have been stolen 
from the firm within the previous twelve 
months had been found in her posses- 
sion. The woman's explanation of that 
was that she had bought and paid for 
the other goods. But it appeared that 
the firm’s books had been examined by 
the woman’s solicitor, who said that 
their production in court would con- 
clusively prove her story to be untrue. 
The pupil, fearing that the evidence as 
to the other goods having been found in 
her possession, would lead to her 
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conviction, advised the woman to plead 
** Guilty,’’ which she did, and she was 
bound over, no reference being made to 
the other goods. The pupil was unaware 
of the fact that it is only on a charge of 
** receiving ’’ that the fact that other 
goods stolen within the previous twelve 
months were found in the prisoner’s 
possession could be given in evidence, 
and that where the real offence is that 
of stealing, as in this case, the fact that 
there is a subsidiary count for receiving 
does not entitle the prosecution to give 
such evidence. The evidence, if it had 
been tendered, could have been success- 
fully objected to. In this case the 
**devil’s ’’ lack of knowledge caused a 
conviction to be recorded against the 
woman, who had all along protested her 


-innocence, and who would, in all prob- 


ability, have been acquitted if the case 
had been contested. 

The training of a barrister, therefore, 
is no mere child’s play. It involves a 
tremendous amount of hard work before 
and after ‘‘call,’’ and many anxious 
moments, and when all is done the 
barrister may consider himself fortunate 
if one or two of the solicitors whom he 
has met in the course of the previous 
twelve months send him an occasional 
brief. In the ordinary course he has to 
do a good deal of ‘* devilling ’’ for others 
before he becomes known, and it is many 
years ere he can earn a livelihood at his 
profession. But if his training has been 


thorough and he has perseverarce, he 
will probably, in the end, be successful. 
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By W. PETT RIDGE. 


ENRY ALTEMUS and Fred 
Westt were born and reared up 
in the same court, attended the 

same school, went to the same pawn- 
shop, visited the same charity teas and 
soup kitchens, and might even have 
robbed the same orchard together, had 
not the former possessed a conscience. 

It may appear a most astounding 
thing to assert, considering the great 
theories of heredity and environment, 
but the fact remains none the less. 
Yes, Henry Altemus had a conscience, 
and later his conscience had him. Why 
he should have possessed such a luxury 
I myself cannot imagine. His parents 
were not exactly good people, nor 
perhaps particularly bad—generally in- 
toxicated when they had any money, 
and mostly quarrelling when they had 
“not. Some of the neighbours were 
better, and some of them were worse. 
So you see, according to those theories 
aforesaid, Henry Altemus had no right 
to possess any morals, much less a con- 
science. Perhaps it was some here- 
ditary taint of vice in him, which 
unconsciously compelled him to steal 
even this exclusive possession of the 
well-to-do; who knows? Fred Westt’s 
parents were of the very lowest class, 
so very little could be expected of him. 
Perhaps it was realised; we shall see. 
At this time Messrs. Altemus and 
Westt had long since approached man’s 
estate, and were both married; both 
had been brought up to the hosiery 
trade. Altemus, by the utmost hard 
work and economy, had managed to 
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save a little money, and had started in 
business on his own account. On the 
other hand, Westt seemed to be 
possessed with a perfect mania for 
studying the interiors and contents of 
public-houses. Whether his ambition 
was to keep one, which he seemed in 
a fair way of realising, as he took all 
his money to them, I cannot truly say. 
Perhaps it was so, and he was buying 
one upon the instalment system. Be 
that as it may, it is certain that he put 
much enthusiasm into this, and often 
would be quite incapable of talking and 
walking; therefore sympathetic fellow- 
enthusiasts would place him on a truck 
and take him home. On the following 
day he would generally make his 
appearance in public with his head 
ornamented with plaster, and his wife 
would sneak to the pawnshop squinting 
out of two blood-shot black eyes. 

Or: day, after one of these inci- 
dents, Westt’s wife threatened to take 
out a summons against him for assault. 
Mrs. Altemus, being kind-hearted, inter- 
vened, with the result that Westt, now 
contrite, promised reformation, and so 
peace was for a time restored. That 
day Westt took the pledge, and went 
with Altemus to a prayer meeting, and 
got saved. That was some time ago. 
Now he was one of the leading lights 
of that religious body. He took a 
class, delivered addresses, offered up 
prayer, and sometimes would recount 
the story of his conversion. Oh yes, 
our friend was changed, nay, trans- 
formed. Virtue is its own reward, and 
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generally in the affairs of the world it 
is that only. But in this case it was 
not so. Seeing this great reformation 
in his one-time playmate, Altemus 
offered him partnership in his business. 
Westt pretended, of course, that he 
could not think of robbing his friend in 
this manner. Still, he did so none the 
less, and as he observed to his wife: 
‘** If Altemus didn’t mind, why should 
he? Besides,’’ he added with a grin, 


** one cannot get rich by work; it is by 
getting others to work for you that you 
do that ’’; by which it will be seen that 
Westt was not only getting religious, 
but also rich in worldly wisdom. 


It was early morning, and Altemus 
and Westt sat on stools in ‘their little 
counting-house engaged in earnest con- 
versation. 

‘* Yes, Fred,’’ said Altemus rather 
sadly, ‘‘ things don’t seem to be going 
along very well with us, I’m afraid. 
We've done more work this last six 
months, but there seems no profit; I 
can’t make it out.’’ He scratched his 
head, and looked at his partner in a 
puzzled, enquiring way. His partner 
looked at him suspiciously out of the 
corner of his eyes. 

‘*Nor me,’’ he replied; ‘‘ I’ve 
thought it over night after night, day 
after day.”’ 

‘* If we continue like this,’’ pursued 
Altemus, ‘‘ we'll soon be done, an’ I 
had hopes of getting on, and being 
able to educate my children decently.’’ 

‘‘And me,’’ acquiesced the other. 
‘* You see, not having much capital, 
we ‘ave to buy raw material in the 
dearest market, and sell the manu- 
factured article in the cheapest.”’ 

‘* That’s true,’’? admitted Altemus. 
‘** Still, we got along all right till these 
last few months. It appears to me 
there’s a leakage somewhere. Either 
we don’t get the same quantity of raw 
material that we order and pay for, or 
else what we manufacture is not 
properly accounted for. There’s some- 
thing wrong somewhere. We'll have a 
proper stock-taking and auditing next 
week.” 


Westt’s countenance went a_ sickly 
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hue. He buried his face in his hands, 
and for some seconds was lost in 
thought; then abruptly getting up, he 
went to his partner’s side. ‘‘ Why not 
a fire instead ?’’ he whispered. 

Altemus nearly started from his stool 
with astonishment. ** Good Lord!”’ 
he cried. 

‘* Why not?’’ pursued Westt eagerly. 
‘“ We're insured up to the very muck 
on the floor. It would put us on our 
feet. What d’yer say? I'll see there’s 
a blaze, an’ no mistake.’’ 

‘“*Ah!’’ Altemus rose to his feet 
trembling violently. ‘* Not for the 
world,’’ he gasped hoarsely. ‘‘ I'll play 
a straight game or none.”’ 

‘**Pah!’’ almost snarled Westt in his 
vehemence. ‘*One must look after 
*isself. There's no risk an’ no trouble. 
Don’t be a fool, Henry. A lighted 
match to that cask of oil, and ——"’ 

Altemus interrupted him. ‘‘ Not me; 
why I couldn’t sleep o’ nights if I done 
aught o’ that! For God’s sake shut 
up such nonsense.”’ 

Westt shook his head in a con- 
temptuous manner, and was about to 
give an angry retort when he appeared 
to suddenly remember himself, and, 
laughing heartily, resumed his speech. 

‘* Ha, ha, Henry, I’ve had yer on. 
Why I was only codding you. I dussn’t 
really do such a thing for all the money 
in the world. No, ‘onesty is the best 
policy say 1; we'll play a straight game, 
sink or swim.”’ 

Altemus looked at him doubtfully for 
a moment. ‘‘ Do you mean to tell me 
yer didn’t mean it? Only acting?’ 

“hd” 

‘* Then you’re wasting your talents; 
you ought to be on the stage; there’s 
a fortune waiting for you there,’’ he 
replied with sarcasm. 

‘““P’raps so; I was only joking 
though. Why,’’ he went on most 
seriously, ‘‘ d’yer think that me, who 
knows what it is to pay for wrong- 
doing, don’t know better than ter try 
it again? Dis’onesty don’t pay, so I 
don’t want it. Besides, praise the 
Lord, I’m a Christian.”’ 

He spoke with such apparent sin- 
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cerity and honesty that Altemus could 
not doubt him any longer. A pang olf 


intense remorse pierced that gentle- 
man’s soul for having presumed to 


wrong him even in thought. 
Westt’s hand in his, muttered some- 
thing about pardon and forgiveness. 
Westt generously accepted the apology, 
and heartily gripped his partner’s hand 
in return. 


He took 


’ 


** Now,” said Altemus, I'll go and 
see how the hands are getting on.’’ He 
did so, and Westt at once became very 
thoughtful. 


** Ah!’ mused he aloud. ‘‘ Things 
look infernal awkward for me. Henry 
is getting suspicious. ’E thinks there’s 
a leakage somewhere. Ha, ha, ha! If 


he has that stock taking and ‘auditing ° 


he’ll soon know there is. I’m in for it 
this time. Now if he’d only have a 
fire 1 could ’a got out of it all right. 
If he finds out ’ow I’ve twisted ’im, 
I’m done for. What a fool I’ve been! 
Well, I must get out of it somehow, and 
I will.’’ 

It was perhaps somewhat strange 
that a few days later a fire should have 
broken out at the premises of Messrs. 
Altemus and Westt, and that all the 
books in the office should have perished 
in the flames. Whether Altemus sus- 
pected his partner or not is not known; 
at any rate, he said nothing to him 
about it. That the insurance company 
had suspicions is undoubted, because 
its management refused the claim, and 
later instituted legal proceedings 
against Messrs. Altemus and Westt, 
and although the partners eventually 
won the case, their business prestige 
had suffered so severely that they were 
to all intents and purposes ruined. 


As for Westt, let us have another look 
at him and hear what he has to say 
about the matter. That worthy gentle- 
man sat by his own fireside consoling 
himself with a fragrant cigar, and 
looked remarkably well at ease for a 
man who had just lost so much. 


‘“Well,’’ he mused, ‘‘I’m_ sorry 
Henry’s so deuced hard, but who’d ’ave 
thought the insurance company would 
‘ave bin so ready? When things ’ave 
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quietened down a bit I'll start on me 
own.”’ 

A few months later Altemus observed 
to his wife: ‘*‘ Westt has started in 
business.”’ : 

“‘Westt has?” 
with surprise. 
capital ?”’ 

‘**Couldn’t say, but he has opened a 
factory—a smart affair, too, fitted up 
with all the latest machinery; I know, 
for I’ve seen it. As I was doing no- 
thing, I asked him for a job, but he re- 
plied in quite an uppish manner that he 
had made all his arrangements for the 
present. He’s getting quite a snob, 
but what I should like to know is where 
he gets his capital from. It’s very 
strange, but then, I’ve always had my 
doubts of him; it’s very strange.”’ 

‘““It is,’’ admitted his wife thought- 
fully. ‘* Very, considering all that has 
happened.” ° 


remarked his ‘wife 
** How has he got his 


Il. 


Some years had passed, and there 
had been great changes in the life of 
Westt. His business had prospered, 
and he and his family now occupied 
Seaton Hall, a large Jacobean mansion 
situated some miles from the town, 
where they lived in a state of luxury. 
Our friend had now become a City 
Alderman, a noted temperance and re- 
ligious worker, and a political orator. 
Besides all this, he was something of a 
philanthropist. Ah, yes, Westt was a 
good man, even a model man. He was 
quite a noted character, and much 
esteemed in the neighbourhood. And 
why should he not be? He had made 
a success of life, and had acquired 
plenty of wealth. Riches are omni- 
potent, more revered by some than even 
God Himself. Therefore the possessor 
at least must command respect, and 
Westt did. 

It was early afternoon, and that 
gentleman was comfortably seated in 
the library reading a small book labelled 
‘* Court Etiquette, or the Manners and 
Deportment of a Gentleman.’’ Occa- 
sionally he would lay down the book, 
and before a mirror would attempt some 
of the bows and antics described in 
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that great classic. He was thus 
engaged when a footman in gorgeous 
livery entered, and seeing his master 
on his knees, fell back amazed, think- 
ing that he had intruded on his master’s 
devotions. 

** Well, 
rather 
want?” 

“*Mr. Benziger, sir.’’, 

** At your service, my very good sir,” 
interposed Benziger, coming forward, 
and trying to control his countenance, 
for he had been a witness of the panto- 


James,”’ 
embarrassed, 


snapped Westt, 
‘““what do you 
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clothes were of the smartest cut, his 
linen of the stiffest and whitest, his 
jewellery the most gorgeous and mas- 
sive; in fact, his whole appearance 
spoke of prosperity and luxury. He 
would have made an excellent adver- 
tisement ‘for somebody’s wine, for he 
had the hue of having been carefully 
brought up on a good brand. 

**Now, my dear boy,’’ said this 
worthy individual, ‘‘ let’s get to busi- 
ness; I’m on politics again, and the 
Party wants to know your intentions 
respecting the coming vacancy in this 
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‘‘ WHY NOT A FIRE INSTEAD ?’’ HE WHISPERED. 


mime, and had at once guessed its 
meaning. ‘* Westt, my dear boy, you 
look uncommonly well. Glad to see 
you, glad to see you.’”’ 

** And I you,’’ replied Westt, offer- 
ing his hand, which the other shook 
heartily. Westt resumed his seat, and 
Benziger placed one opposite, and sat 
down with as little ceremony as though 
he were a member of the family. He 
was a stout, middle-aged man, with a 
red face and keen eyes. He had a !oud 
voice and a brisk, bustling n. aner. His 


constituency. I suppose we may rely 
on you to contest it again?”’’ 

‘“*Ha, ha, what?’’ cried Westt, 
laughing heartily. ‘‘ Spend another 
thousand or two in vain and ‘utile 
effort! No, not me!”’ 

Benziger looked sharply at Westt. 
** Pooh, pooh!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ that’s 
all nonsense. Ridiculous, quite! Be- 
sides, I’m not so sure about the futility 
of another attempt; if I were 1 should 
not advocate it. You must remember 
that last time you had a very strong 
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man against you, and were practically 
unknown to the people. Now all that 
has changed. Your donations and 
charitable gifts, temperance, social and 
religious work, your political speeches 
and doings generally have been boomed 
in the Party Press. Surely you will 
reconsider your decision? My dear 
boy, there is every prospect now of 
your romping home with a bumping 
majority.” 


‘* Possibly,’’ remarked Westt drily. 


‘* But, still, I must refuse, for my 
ambitions as regards Parliamentary 
honours have vanished. I prefer the 


life of a country gentleman.’’ He put 
such emphasis on this last word that 
Benziger looked at him hard for a mo- 
ment as though not quite understand- 
ing; then he became thoughtful, 
puckered his brows, and exclaimed: 


“* Oh, well, of course you must please 
yourself, but the Party is quite deter- 
mined to capture the seat. We shall 
get a candidate, but whether he will be 
a local man is doubtful. At any rate, 
it will be hard work, and come very 
heavy on the local funds. What may I 
put you down for—five hundred ?”’ 

Westt winced, and was about to give 
an emphatic answer in the negative 
when Benziger went on with additional 
emphasis: 

**T must remind you that our Party 
is in office, and that the honours’ list 
has yet to be made out.”’ 

Westt nodded. ‘‘ Well,’”’ he replied, 
““you may put me down for that 
amount.’’ 

““You are kind, and the party will 
no doubt remember you in return,’’ he 
smiled meaningly at Westt, and then 
went on: “‘ By the way, respecting the 
inventicn of your former partner, I 
went to sec it as desired. It’s marvel- 
lous; it will revolutionise the whole 
industry. You must get hold of it 
somehow, for I expect it’s going very 
cheap, as he’s.so hard up; in fact, he 
had to sell some of his furniture to get 
the money to take out provisional pro- 
tection.”’ 


** In that case I’ll see him,”’ 
Westt grimly. 


rejoined 
“It looks as if there 
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might be a chance of a deal at my own 
price, eh?’’ 

‘* Undoubtedly,’”’ said Benziger, 
laughing. ‘*‘ However,’’ he continued, 
rising, ‘‘ 1 shall have to go. Well, see 
Altemus about it; I know it’s a good 
thing, and there are plenty of people 
who would give thousands for it. Yes, 
go and see him at once. And now, my 
dear boy, don’t worry about the 
honours’ list, that will be all right; our 
party knows how to pay its sup- 
porters,’’ and saying this he playfully 
gave Westt a dig in the ribs, took his 
arm, and went out, both of them !augh- 
ing heartily. 


Ill. 


Paradise Cottages, despite their in- 
spiring name, had nothing in common 
with that delightful abode of bliss, be- 
yond the fact that a short residence in 
any one of them would probably hurry 
you to the grave, and, therefore, pos- 
sibly to Paradise. They were tumble- 
down, wretched, unsanitary little 
hovels, and so far from in any way 
suggesting either Paradise or bliss, 
they seemed rather to savour of having 
participated in some curse carried out 
on the human race—they and the whole 
neighbourhood having apparently been 
washed up by the deluge of some buried 
city of the East, and deposited, cracked 
and moss-grown, in a quagmire of sub- 
soil composed of festering, germ-laden 
filth. The sun’s rays never by any 
chance penetrated their gloomy in- 
teriors. They might specially have 
been designed for the breeding of 
disease germs, vermin, vice, intemper- 
ance, and physical degeneration, for 
they so well fulfilled the conditions 
necessary for the production of these 
evils. 


Henry Altemus and his family occu- 
pied one of these hovels, not from 
choice, but from necessity. Poor fel- 
low! Circumstances had indeed been 
hard with him; from the very hour of 
the fire things had gone from bad to 
worse. Strive as much as he might, 
he seemed incapable of doing aught but 
getting himself in a fix. If it so hap- 
pened that he was able to get plenty of 
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work, and so have a little money, 
something was sure to happen to 
swallow up his small savings, almost 
before he had time to count them. At 
one time he would find himself out of 
work; at another some friend or rela- 
tive would borrow from him, and he 
would lose the loan, or he would specu- 
late in a shop, and then his friends, 
relatives, etc., would have a grand 
time until his creditors, threw him into 
the street. Of course, he was a fool; 
ninety per cent. of the human race are 
fools, the rest thieves. The thieves live 
in luxury at the expense of the fools, 
the fools in poverty striving to make 
things pleasant for the thieves. 

At this time Altemus was very hard 
up indeed. He had been out of work 
for a long time. He was just over 
forty, and so, of course, was totally 
unfit for work in any modern business; 
therefore, his wife and children went 
out to work to keep the house going, 
while he stayed at home and acted as 
cook-general. Naturally, the friends 
of his prosperous days did not know 
him now; no, not even those who had 
helped to pull him down. 

Now, Altemus stood near the fire- 
place in his little tumble-down hovel, 
sympathetic astonishment depicted on 
every line of his countenance. He had 
evidently been engaged in doing his 
domestic duties, for he had his shirt 
sleeves rolled up, and a broom in one 
hand, while a bucket and dustpan were 
at his feet. Near him stood a short, 
slim, anzmic-looking young woman 
clad in a black dress and hat that had 
evidently seen better days. 

** What, poor Jack dead?’’ Altemus 
was saying sympathetically. 

** Ah!” The woman shook her head 
dismally, and gave a_ heavy sigh. 
“Yes, ’e was out o’ work for six 
months, then ’e drowned '‘imself.”’ 

**Good heavens!’’ gasped Altemus. 
‘* Dear me, dear me.”’ 

The woman nodded, 
brushed away a tear. 
‘“And now,” she 


and hastily 


pursued, ‘‘ my 


little Tommy is bad, and I’ve my bit 
o’ charing, and the bailiff ’as fetched 
the furniture, and I’m thrown into the 
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street. I’m sick o’ everythink, that I 
am.’’ And she burst into violent 
weeping. 


For a moment Altemus did not know 
what to do or say. A lump rose in his 
throat, a void was in his heart, tears 
were in his eyes, and he felt an over- 
whelming sense of inactivity. After a 
moment, however, he controlled his 
emotions, and dropping his broom, 
took the young woman gently by the 
arm, and led her to a chair. 

** Sit down, Polly,’’ he cried, ‘‘ and 
don’t take on so.’’ She obeyed 
mechanically. ‘‘ Wipe your eyes, and 
let us talk things over, and see what 
we can do. Make your mind easy,’ he 
added cheerfully. ‘‘ You can stay with 
us, I’ve no doubt, although I must first 
ask the wife.”’ 

Mrs. Dodd ceased crying, and looked 
up at him in blank amazement. 


‘* But you’ve no work,’’ she pro- 
tested. 

‘*What’s that matter?’’ replied 
Altemus. ‘‘ You and your child won't 


make much difference, anyway.”’ 

**Oh,’’ cried Mrs. Dodd, tears of 
gratitude in her eyes, ‘‘ you are too 
good. But I could not think of it; it 
would be robbery.”’ 

At this moment there was a loud 
knock at the door, and in answer to 
Altemus’s ‘‘ Come in, please,’’ our old 
friend Westt, arrayed in the height of 
fashion, and with a flower in his coat, 
bounced into the room. 

‘** Ah, Altemus,”’ said he with a slight 
nod, ‘‘ how do?’’ 

**Oh, all right, thanks,” 
Altemus, smiling pleasantly. 
to see you; come in and sit down; 
you’re welcome, I’m sure,” and he 
pushed a chair towards his former 
partner. 

‘*No_ thanks,”’ 


replied 
** Glad 


said Westt; ‘‘ I’d 
much rather stand. And so you are all 
right, eh?’ And he glanced con- 
temptuously round the room. ‘‘Humph, 
humph, but I see you have a visitor.’ 

** Yes, it’s Polly Smith that was; 
you'll remember her no doubt. She 
used to work in the office for us years 
ago.”’ Westt shook his head. He 
really had not the pleasure. ‘‘ She 
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married old Bill Dodd’s son Jack who 
worked for you,’’ continued Altemus. 

*“ Old Jack Dodd’s wife. Oh, yes, I 
remember her now. Let me see, I dis- 
charged Jack for drunkenness. He was 
a dissolute character, I’m afraid. But 
how about that invention of yours, 
Altemus? Benziger could talk of no- 
thing else. May I see it?”’ 

“* Certainly,’’ answered Altemus with 
alacrity. ‘‘ Come this way,’’ and he 
conducted him into an inner room. 
** This,’’ said Altemus, taking a cloth 
carefully off something standing in a 
corner, ‘‘ is the working model. That 
works by treadle power. To you, a 
practical hosiery hand, the advantages 
of my invention will be self-evident 
without any explanation from me. I'll 
start it at work, then you can see what 
it can do.’’ 

He did so, and Westt watched the 
model at work absolutely amazed, 
though he tried to appear as though he 
was not. His keen eyes glinted with 
pleasure, and he shot a_ glance of 
envious admiration at Altemus. 

‘* Yes,’’ observed Westt at last, 
apparently indifferent. ‘““It seems 
good. What are you thinking of doing 
with it?’’ 

‘* Selling it.’’ 

** Of course; how much ?”’ 

**T haven't decided.’’ 

‘““No? Well, you had better let me 
have it. How would it be if I were to 
take it, and to give you a situation at, 
say, four pounds a week? Then, if. it 
should happen to come up to expecta- 
tions, take you into partnership.” 

Altemus’s countenance beamed with 
happiness at the very prospect. He 
could have danced with joy. Hurrah! 
Hurrah! Fortune was about to smile 
on him at last! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


‘*“What do you say?’ enquired 
Westt. 
‘That I’m agreeable,’’ replied 


Altemus in raptures, and seeing visions 
of wealth in the future. ‘‘ That will do 
splendidly. Thanks, thanks! I’m glad 
you've had it, Fred. I know I shall get 
fair treatment from you.”’ 

‘“*Ah!” gasped Westt, looking at 
him suspiciously for a moment, then 
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abruptly dropping his eyes. ‘‘Certainly! 
I understand you have already applied 
for provisional protection, and all that 
remains is to take out full patent 
rights ?”’ 

* feats s0."” 

** 1 believe it is understood that I am 
to be the proprietor ?’’ 

* Yes, of course,’’ assented Altemus, 
though he hadn’t the slightest notion 
of what he meant. 

‘* Well,’’ said Westt, taking out his 
pocket book, and counting out some 
notes, which he gave to Altemus. ‘‘Buy 
yourself some clothes, and meet me at 
the patent office at three o’clock this 
afternoon to make final arrangements.’’ 

Altemus assented, and Westt placed 
his hat on his head. 

‘* You'll be there at three?’’ asked 
Westt, making his way into the other 
room and towards the street door. 

** Yes,’’ said Altemus, following him. 
Westt departed; and Altemus, all 
smiles, turned excitedly to Mrs. Dodd. 

‘* Here,’’ he cried, tossing her a 
couple of five-pound notes, ‘‘ go and 
buy yourself some clothes with one of 
them, and send us a good blow out with 
some of the other.’’ 


IV. 


‘Within Seaton Hall there was an air 
of suppressed excitement, a murmur of 
anticipated joy, a subdued feeling of 
conscious pride, and a general appear- 
ance of languid hilarity. The very elec- 
tric lights in their gorgeous brackets 
seemed to have imbibed the spirit of the 
occasion. Servants moved about with 
stately yet subdued tread, while Mrs. 
Westt and Miss Gwendoline Westt 
went alternately from the drawing-room 
to the hall door, and peered out, and 
from the hall door to the drawing- 
room, apparently in an ecstacy of 
joyous anticipation. What was the 
matter? Was Papa Westt going to 


bring home a real titled aristocrat as a 
wedding present for his daughter? Was 
Mama Westt expecting the visit of a 
rival in the world of fashion, whom she 
had at last outshone in elegance of 
attire? Was Gwendoline expecting the 
arrival of a courteous and famous young 
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litterateur to have a delightful flirtation 


with? Nothing of the kind. It was 
something far greater. 
Mama Westt had just returned 


from another journey to the hall door, 
excitement depicted on every lineament 
of her face. 

““ Gwendoline,’ she cried abruptly, 
her eyes sparkling with great joy. 

Miss Gwendoline Westt ran to her. 

**'What! Is he here?’’ 
unison, delightedly ° and 
clapping her hands. 

“* He is! He comes!”’ 


she cried in 
excitedly 
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bowing very courteously, ‘‘ I have the 
honour to introduce to you Sir Frederick 
Westt. An old friend of yours, I be- 
lieve; you will recognize him,’’ and he 
pushed our old friend Westt forward. 

Recognize him! The idea! This 
little pleasantry evoked great applause. 
What remarkable wit, how irresistibly 
funny! It was genuine merum sal, and 
was good enough for a magistrate. 
Everybody laughed heartily, and the 
servants, hearing it, crowded round the 
door. 

‘* Yes, ladies,”’ 


continued Benziger 
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WESTT BOUNCED INTO THE ROOM. 


At this moment there was a sound of 
hurrying feet, and the next Mr. Westt 
in a state of humble dignity, accom- 


panied by Mr. Benziger and several 
hilarious male friends, entered the 
room. 


‘* Papa! Papa!’’ cried Miss Gwendo- 
line Westt, running to him. 


‘*My dear Gwendoline,’’ interposed 
her mama, “‘ please be less rude.’’ 
‘* Ladies,’’ interrupted Benziger, 


with another bow. ‘‘ Her Majesty, in 
recognition of his goodness of heart 
and great genius, has been pleased to 
confer upon our esteemed friend Westt 
the title and dignity of knighthood. I 
hope he may live many years to enjoy 
2.” 

‘* Hear, hear! 
everybody. 

‘“*And that he may eventually be 
created a peer. Three cheers for Sir 


Hear, hear!’’ shouted 
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Frederick !’’ cried Benziger, waving his 
hands, ‘‘ and let them be ringing ones. 
Now!” 

** Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah !”’ 
shouted everyone with enthusiasm. 


* * * * 


While the above was taking place, 
Altemus sat in his new home talking to 
his wife and Mrs. Dodd, who had now 
become a fixture in the house. 

**Yes,’”’ he said gloomily, ‘‘I am 
sacked.’’ 

** Sacked !’’ gasped his wife and Mrs. 
Dodd together. 

** Yes.” 

** Why ?”’ said his wife. ‘‘I thought 
the situation was permanent.”’ 

**So did I, both from what Westt 
and that cute lawyer rogue Benziger 
said. But it seems it was not.’’ 

‘* Didn’t you sign an agreement?’’ 
enquired his wife. 
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‘No, I left it to his honour, unfor- 
tunately,’’ replied Altemus. 

‘* Then you have lost your machine 
for fifty pounds and two months’ work. 
What a fool you were.”’ 

‘* That’s beyond dispute. But one 
doesn’t always expect to be going into 
a den of thieves. Besides, who would 
expect to be robbed by an old play- 
mate, one, too, who professes to be a 
gentleman and a Christian. However,”’ 
he pursued bitterly, ‘‘he may have 
robbed me of my right, but, fortu- 
nately, he cannot rob me of my brains. 
He’ll find that I can hit him back very 
hard indeed. I have already thought 
of some necessary improvements to the 
machine. I'll set to work and perfect 
them, and so make his machine use- 
less.”’ 

He dia so, and shortly afterwards 
Sir Frederick had very serious cause 
indeed to regret his lack of honour. 





The Arab’s Return. 


By A. R. Horwoop. 


Out on the plains ’neath an Eastern sky, 

A dark-eyed maid, from her rocky tower, 

From the shade of the palm trees round 
her tent, 

Watched long for the sight of her 


absent lord. 


The Arab maid, as she watched, would 
look 

To the open tent where a sweet child 
slept. 

And over her cheeks a soft smile crept, 

As she saw her sire in its baby face. 


On a sudden her eyes were strained, 
intent 

On a moving speck in the desert plain. 

‘* He comes!”’ she cried, ‘‘ at last! He 
comes.”’ 

And a new light shone in her eyes at 

this. 





For swiftly the horseman crossed the 
piain, 

Flushed with the pride of capture, nor 
stayed 


Till, his castle reached, he sought its 


queen, 
And her baby child for whose sake he 
strove. 


Then out in the scorching glare, the sun 
Shone brighter, and the vultures paused 


in flight. 

To the waiting maid her sire had 
brought, 

All the life-joy back to those desert 
paths. 
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By AN OFFICER. 


HE British Army has not lacked 
T fault-finders, and _ particularly 
so since the close of the South 
African War. There is not a weak 
spot in its organization or composition, 
real or imaginary, which has not been 
exposed. It is no exaggeration to say 
that it has been abused and vilified with- 
out mercy; not only by those who have 
a merely casual acquaintance with it, 
but also by many who have served in 
its ranks. And the prestige which these 
have derived from their intimate know- 
ledge of its working has earned for 
them the faith of many who could not 
doubt that, when the information came 
from the pen of a general or a colonel, 
something must be indeed very wrong 
with the Army. Nobody suspected that, 
although in some cases the charges were 
substantially true, in many the reason- 
ing of the writers was vitiated by the 
fact that they were trying to prove some 
theory of their own in the management 
of armies, and were magnifying short- 
comings to prove the need for their pet 
system. Again, others have overlooked 
the fact that what was true of the Army, 
say ten years ago, is not, in many 
respects, any longer true of it. 

I have not undertaken to make an 
attack on our Army, nor to sing its 
praise, but to supply an omission in the 
voluminous quantity of literature on the 
subject. I shall give the reader, as far 
as I can in the space at my disposal, an 
account of what the Army actually is 
and what it does at the present day. I 
shall confine my attention particularly 
to the commissioned ranks, since it is 
the officer who has been so much dis- 
cussed, abused, and rarely defended; in 
other words, has received more kicks 
than halfpennies in more ways than one 
from his well-intentioned, but ill in- 
formed, fellow countrymen. 

It should be remembered that valu- 
able as literary knowledge undoubtedly 
is to a soldier, he is not primarily a 
student, but a man of action. Though 


the examination for the Military 
Academy or the Military College would 
not compare as a test of intellectual 
acumen with that for the degree of 
doctor of divinity, or with the mathe- 
matical tripos, it is sufficient to prove 
whether a man is of average education. 
A good deal has been said about the 
indifferent spelling of candidates for 
commissions; and people have perhaps 
imagined that the military system is to 
blame, but this is surely a question of 
primary education. If examiners were 
to reject youths on this ground alone 
they would be depriving the Army of the 
services of officers otherwise fit to hold 
commissions. Let us put the blame on 
the right shoulders. _I cannot go into 
the details of the courses of instruction 
at either of our academies of military 
art. The syllabus includes military law, 
engineering, organization, tactics, topo- 
graphy, military history, horsemanship, 
gymnastics, the interior economy of a 
unit; in fact, every branch of military 
science. The instructors and cadets are 
kept hard at work. If the young officer 
does not join his regiment with an 
adequate knowledge of the elements of 
his profession it is not the fault of the 
Commandant of the Royal Military 
College, which is known to soldiers as 
the R.M.C., and is generally called 
‘* Sandhurst’’ by others. When the 
young officer joins his regiment or corps 
he discovers, perhaps to his surprise, 
that his is not considered a ‘“‘ finished 
article.’” He is taken in hand by the 
Second in Command, the adjutant and 
the officer commanding the company to 
which he is posted. His knowledge is 
tested and enlarged. He is made to 
feel that he is yet a novice in the profes- 
sion of arms. He will discover that 
‘“shop’’ is quite a frequent topic of 
conversation. Discussions on the art of 
command are by no means tabooed in 
the ante-room at present, as they un- 
doubtedly were years ago. Every regi- 
ment is provided with a collection of 
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military works, supplied at Government 
In each garrison town there 


expense. 


is, in addition, a military library. 


Formerly an officer had to buy profes- 
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We have undoubtedly made enormous 
Strides in recent years. 

The period of leave which an officer 
may be entitled to is two months in some 
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sional text-books as well as any works 
on military history or strategy which he 
needed, in order to study the broader 
aspects of his profession, or to prepare 
for the promotion examinations. 

These promotion examinations have 
been much criticised, but, unsatisfactory 
as they may be, it is a little difficult to 
determine what method could be substi- 
tuted to ensure that a captain or a 
major has not forgotten what he learnt 
as a Subaltern, or that he is familiar 
with improvements in tactics and ad- 
ministrative details which are constantly 
being altered. The tendency to take 
soldiering seriously throughout the Ser- 
vice may have begun, in some measure, 
with the suppression of purchase in 
1871, but has only become universal 
within recent years. Anyone who reads 
Lord Wolseley’s account of the ignor- 
ance of our officers in the Crimea would 
be very wide of the mark if he thought 
such was still the condition of the Army. 


branches and ten weeks in others, 
though what is known as_ the 
‘exigencies of the service’’ not infre- 


quently obliges him to forego his full 
period of absence from his unit. 

The reader would doubtless like to 
know how an officer's time is spent 
during the other ten months of the year. 
A list of the duties, one or more of 
which he has to perform daily, will 
enlighten the non-professional enquirer. 
Reviews and ‘‘ show ”’ parades are not 
frequent nowadays, but Church Parade 
is a weekly and not very popular item. 
The day of rest is not always so to the 
soldier. Instructional drill parades take 
place for all or part of a regiment on 
four or five days in the week. Then 
there is the work connected with the 
paying and accounts of the men, their 
clothing, inspection of arms, accoutre- 
ments, quarters, and many duties which 
have to do with their comfort. In an 
army recruited by voluntary enlistment 
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it is essential that the officers ensure 
that their men are contented, and, con- 
sequently, speak well of their regiment. 
An officer commanding a company has 
a certain amount of correspondence to 
deal with, most of which entails enquiries 
and investigations. Courts-martial, 
Boards on clothing and food stuffs, 
Courts of enquiry into the illegal absence 
of soldiers, and many other duties are 
of frequent occurrence,,as anyone may 
ascertain for himself by consulting the 
daily orders of a unit or garrison. Most 
of these are rather ‘‘ hum-drum ”’ work. 
A visitor to any barracks in the kingdom 
will find officers still at work late in the 
afternoon or the evening on some duty 
which, perhaps, began very early in 
the morning. Since marches’ and 
manceuvres by night have become a 
tactical necessity, it is no uncommon 
sight to see a number of officers getting 
through a hasty meal before starting on 
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The need, I was almost going to say 
the craze, for learning has been fully 
provided for in the British Army, par- 
ticularly since the last war. A list of 
the schools and courses of instruction 
for regimental officers should be con- 
vincing of that. 

The efficiency of a modern army is 
largely measured by its ability in 
musketry. There is no doubt that this 
axiom is now recognized in England. 
Every officer of cavalry and infantry is 
obliged to pass the test of the Hythe 
School before promotion to the rank of 
captain. A large number of non-com- 
missioned officers and many officers of 
other branches of the Service undergo 
training there annually. The fact chai 
the instructors are musketry enthusiasts 
is a sufficient reason to believe that their 
teaching is not imparted listlessly. 

Intercommunication between the var- 
ious parts of an army in the field is one of 
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a night march. Someone once said that 
a housewife’s work is never done. The 


same might be said of the modern 
soldier. 


the most essential conditions of success. 
At the Aldershot school of signalling 
many ‘hundreds of officers and men are 
every year familiarised with the most 
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approved methods to enable all the 
parts of an army to co-operate. There 
is also at Aldershot a_ school of 
veterinary knowledge. _Its curriculum 
of studies was, when I| went through it, 
and probably is still, very practical. 
The Army Service Corps at Aldershot 
have a school of instruction in trans- 
port, organization, judging food stuffs 
and forage, which enables an ever-in- 
creasing number of officers to inspect 
supplies for their men and horses with 
a sufficient knowledge to be able to re- 
ject tradesmen’s 
goods not up to the 
standard required of 
army contractors. 
The need to train 
cavalry officers in 
the special duties 
of their branch of 
the Service under 
the best  instruc- 
tors, and free from 
the routine of regi- 
mental life, has 
called into exis‘tence 
the NETHER- 
AVON  establish- 
ment. The ‘‘ Bal- 
loon School’ at 
Aldershot is not 
exactly a_ novelty, 
but the introduction 
of flying craft has 
considerably mod- 
ernized this branch 
of the military art. 
Classes for superin- 
tendents of gym- 
nasia, the school of 
military engineer- 
ing at Chatham, 
that for mounted infantry at Longmoor, 
need only be mentioned to show that the 
officer is always learning. 

These courses of instruction are one 
of the reasons why work has, of late 
years, become heavier in the Army. 
Every regiment has a few of its officers 
absent at Hythe, Aldershot, or else- 
where. But instruction is not confined 
to academies and schools. Lectures are 
much in vogue. Some are given by offi- 
cers to their non-commissioned officers. 
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Others by selected officers to those of a 
garrison or regiment. There are 
specialists in certain branches of military 
science who, from time to time, journey 
to various stations to lecture. This 
form of instruction is carried out during 
the winter months. If some critic of 
the Army were to attend a few of these 
courses of lectures, particularly at one 
of the bigger garrisons, where the 
attendance is large, and, moreover, 
listen to the discussions which follow 
them, he would not come away with the 
impression: that the 
Army officer is the 
frivolous, mental 
weakling he may 
have believed him 
to be. 

The most trying 
time of the year, at 
least from a physi- 
cal point of view, is 
the manceuvres’ sea- 
son. These take 
place in progressive 
stages. First the 
regimental training 
under the officers 
commanding units. 
Secondly, the intruc- 
‘ions and exercises 


by brigades and 
divisions ; and, 
lastly, the ‘‘ Big 


Maneceuvres,’’as they 
are called, in which 
several divisions 
undertake strategic 
operations against 
one another. It is 
at these that foreign 
military men have 
opportunities to criticise our military 
machine. They are very different 
from those farcical sham fights which 
used to take place, in the old 
days, round the classical ground 
near Aldershot called ‘‘ Caesar’s Camp.”’ 
The latter probably did as much to 
teach officers how battles are not fought 
as the former show how they should be. 
It is true that a certain German colonel 
wrote some rather sarcastic comments, 
a year or two ago, about the pampering 
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of British soldiers on manceuvres. But 
the reports of the Times correspondent 
last year on the German manceuvres 
were equally caustic, so perhaps the 
honours are divided. 

An innovation of recent date, which 
has done a good deal to level up the 
standard of regiments not quite as 
efficient as they might have been is the 
system of pro- 
moting offi- 
cers from one 
regiment to 
the command 
of another, It 
was a_ bold 
step, which 
might have 
produced a 
certain 
amount of 
‘* bad blood.’’ 
But it has 
ensured that 
officers com- 
manding regi- 
ments are 
good men. 

Of course, 
the great 
question is 
whether our 
staff officers, 
and _particu- 
larly those who will hold important com- 
mands in war, are on a par with those 
of continental armies. Much has been 
done, perhaps everything which reason- 
able people could expect, to obtain and 
educate the best men. But whether the 
General Staff has succeeded in creating 
a perfect staff is a debatable point 
which nothing less than the arbitrament 
of war can satisfactorily decide. Now- 
adays the ambitious soldier must before 
getting a ‘“‘ staff billet’? have passed 
through the Staff College. There is an 
exception made in favour of those who 
have been employed on the staff on 
active service, but these are few. There 
is much to be said both for and against 
the College, but an officer cannot satis- 
factorily carry out the duties of army 
administration without a special train- 
ing, though no amount of learning can 
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make a good general of him if he has 
not been gifted with natural talents. It 
is much too technical a question to go 
thoroughly into here. But whatever 
may be thought of the Camberley School 
of War, if a young officer wants to r‘se 
to the top of the profession, he must 
make up his mind to spend a couple of 
years of his life there. The probability 
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is that though it cannot make of a fool a 
wise man, it may make of a good soldier 
a capable strategist. There is no known 
means of infusing brains into an empty 
skull. 

l am sure many young soldiers, or 
would-be soldiers, would like to know 
whether private influence is a sine qua 
non for advancement in the Army. This 
much can be said: The much-abused 
War Office has made a courageous 
attempt to abolish what is called 
‘* petticoat influence,’’ and perhaps 
something has been accomplished. But 
if it had been radically abolished one 
would have to believe that, in some 
mysterious way, human nature has 
changed. Still, solid merit always has, 
and always will, force itself to the 
front. An ounce of active service is 
worth many tons of “ back-stair ’’ influ- 
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ence. It is not infrequently said that a 
Guardsman, or ‘‘Guardee,’’ as an officer 
of the household troops is familiarly 
called, enjoys an advantage over his 
poorer neighbours in the rest of the 
Army. If he has, he does not take 
advantage of it. The majority of our 
well-known Generals never served an 
hour in the ‘‘ Corps d’élite’’ of the 
Army. Lord Roberts was an artillery- 
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‘‘crack’’ regiment. It is the best way 
to meet men who will give one a help- 
ing hand. 

I come to an institution which, more 
than anything else, differentiates be- 
tween the British Army and its Contin- 
ental prototypes. There are messes 
in the German Army. But it is with us 
that the custom of officers living 
familiarly together and eating at the 
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man; Lord Kitchener an Engineer; 
Lord Wolseley, the late Sir William 
Butler, Sir Redvers Buller, and Sir 
George White were infantrymen; Sir 
John French, Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
were in the cavalry, and Sir Evelyn 
Wood has been in both the cavalry and 
infantry. Lord Methuen is the best 
known of those who were promoted 
from the Foot Guards. At the same 
time, there is no denying that it is an 
advantage to begin one’s career in a 


same table is indigenous. The fact 
that our regiments have to serve abroad 
is probably the reason for the univer- 
Sality of messes. The primary idea of 
a mess is presumably to enable officers 
to live more comfortably and more 
economically than they otherwise could. 
The first advantage will not be ques- 
tioned, but it is an undoubted fact that 
a poor officer would be better able to 
make both ends meet if messes, under 
present conditions, were abolished to- 
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morrow. It must be remembered that 
all single officers on the strength of a 
regiment are compelled by Regulation to 
be dining members of their mess, and 
must pay the subscriptions fixed by the 
Commanding Officer. The rate of 
messing, that is, the price charged for 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner, varies a 
good deal in different regiments. But 
in the average ‘‘ cheap”’ infantry one 
it is about 4/- a day, afid, if tea is taken, 
as it almost invariably is at the present 
day, an officer’s food will cost him 4/6. 
There is very little wine drunk in the 
Army compared to what used to be 
spent on this luxury even ten years ago. 
But if what is taken be added to sub- 
scriptions to regimental funds, a 
monthly bill cannot come to much less 
than £10 or £11. This is, perhaps, 
the figure to which the copious 
sumptuary laws of the War Office have 
managed to reduce mess expenses in a 
large number of units. Now if the cost 
of living is quoted by the day, it does 
not appear excessive. But when one 
considers that coal, light, kitchen uten- 
sils, and crockery are provided by 
Government, and that the numbers 
living in mess is pretty constant, the 
provision of four meals a day at a 
guinea a week, or even less, would not 
be considered impossible by an experi- 
enced caterer. The object of subscrip- 
tions is to provide papers for the mess, 
pay and clothe mess soldier servants, 
and give entertainments. The band is 
also, as a rule, assisted by private sub- 
scriptions from officers. Without going 
into details, a measure of retrenchment 
and reform is possible. The mess 
problem, together with insufficient pay, 
of which I shall say something, is at tue 
root of the difficulty in getting a suff'- 
cient supply of officers. 


The monthly expenses of a subaltern 
cannot be put at less than £14 or £15, 
or about £180 a year, and with upkeep 
of clothing over £200. The pay of a 
second-lieutenant is £95 16s. 3d., that 
of a first-lieutenant £118 12s. 6d. Thus 
a £100 a year as a private allowance 
does not connote a very luxurious exist- 
ence. It is, however, fair to remark 


that quarters, fuel, and light are pro- 
vided by Government. Still, if the 
labourer is worthy of his hire, there is 
room for improvement. 

There are two arguments raised 
against the need to augment the pay of 
the junior ranks of commissioned officers 
which I think it well to dispose of. 
There are certain officers endowed with 
a rather conservative bias, who object 
that if the pay was adequate the Army 
would be open to ‘* undesirables,”’ or, in 
other words, by making an officer pay 
for the honour of holding a commission 
we are Sure of getting the right sort of 
man. But it should be evident to those 
who hold this opinion that many of the 
most favoured in this respect are not 
the best soldiers, either professionally 
or socially. . It is, moreover, only neces- 
sary to point to the Army Service Corps 
officer, who is paid something near a 
living wage, to say nothing of the Royal 
Engineer, to prove that the provision of 
adequate emoluments would not lower 
the tone and efficiency of officers, but, 
on the contrary, might in some cases 
raise both the one and the other. The 
other objection is that, as a sufficient 
number of candidates for commissions 
can be found under existing circum- 
stances, it would only be a waste of 
public funds to needlessly increase the 
cost of the Army. Apart from the fact 
that the duties of a soldier are at present 
so much more arduous than they used 
to be that an insufficiently-paid man 
must, of necessity, work less whole- 
heartedly than he would were he ade- 
quately remunerated, let us take any 
hundred young men willing to take up 
soldiering, but only fifty of whom are 
able to accept commissions because the 
other fifty are without private means, 
can it be assumed that if ever we come 
to blows with one of the highly-trained 
continental armies we can do without 
the talents of the impecunious fifty, or 
that part of them who would have joined 
the Army had the competitive examina- 
tion been really, and not only in name, 
open to all the hundred? 

In conclusion, the Army is not as 
black as some have painted it, nor so 
perfect that nothing remains to be done. 
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By ARTHUR ECKERSLEY. 


LIZABETH, the severe-looking 
maid, dresser, and general 


sup -rvisor of the celebrated Miss 
Margaret Maynard, knocked admonish- 
ingly at the dcor of her mistress’s 
bedroom. 

‘** It’s just on twelve, Miss Margaret,”’ 
she said. 

A voice from within, an astonishingly 
tuneful and attractive voice, answered 
her. ‘‘ Right!’’ it said, ‘‘ I’m up now!”’ 
and before the old woman could do more 
than reach a small table in the sitting- 
room, upon which she placed three 
notes, taken from her pocket, the inner 
door was flung violently open, and 
Margaret herself danced in. ‘There is 
no need, in this age of picture post- 
cards, to waste time in describing so 
well-known a person; one can only say 
that even these hardly do justice to the 
radiant charm of her appearance at this 
particular moment. 

‘* There!’ she cried, halting drama- 
tically on the threshold, ‘‘ confess you 
didn’t expect me to be so lark-like!’’ 
She seized the expostulating old woman 
by the waist, and spun her round. 
‘* How jolly everything looks to-day, 
Betty! Doesn’t it make you feel just 
splendid to be alive?’’ 

““No!”’ said Betty, ruffled. 

*““What? Not on such a 
morning as this?’’ 

‘* It’s raining hard.’’ 

Margaret turned towards the window, 
a little crestfallen. ‘‘ Oh, is it?’’ she 
said. ‘‘ I hadn’t noticed!” 

““You wouldn’t.” Betty indicated 
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the small table. ‘‘ Them’s come since 
post time. Two bowkets and notes with 
*em, and a third note by itself left by Mr. 
Hinton.”’ 

‘From Dick?’’ The girl pounced 
upon it at once; then added reproach- 
fully, ‘‘ Oh, Betty! Why didn’t you 
bring it in to me?” 

‘Orders is not to disturb you,” 
answered the old woman drily. ‘* How 
was I to know that this was any 
different ?”’ 

‘No, of course, how? But it is 
then, under her breath, but not so low 
that the other didn’t hear—‘‘ awfully 
different.’’ She tore open the envelope, 
and begun to read. ‘* He’s coming 
round this morning !’’ she exclaimed. 

‘Don’t see much difference so far,’’ 
observed Betty. ‘‘ He’s been here every 
day this fortnight !”’ 

‘*Yes. Oh, but it’s no use; I simply 
must tell you! Betty ’’—with tremen- 
dous emphasis—‘‘a wonderful thing 
happened last night !’’ 

Betty was watching her. She knew 
quite well from the look on the girl’s 
face what the wonderful thing would 
turn out to be, but she had her own 
sense of humour. 

‘* What?’’ she asked, 
you got an encore?’’ 
“*Mr. Hinton asked me to be his 
wife.”’ 

‘“Umph!"? commented Betty; “I 
suppose that accounts for your be- 
haviour this morning.’’ After a 
moment’s reflection she added grimly, 
** and what about Lord Corfe?”’ 
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Even Margaret had the grace to look 
a little guilty. Her ‘‘ engagement’’ to 
young Corfe, eldest son of the Duke of 
Wareham, had long been an item of 
theatrical gossip. 

“*Oh—him!”’ she said. ‘‘ Surely you 
can see for yourself that Mr. Hinton is 
quite another man!’’ 

** That’s just the trouble !’’ interposed 
Betty. 

‘** Corfe was more like—oh, somebody 
to take one about. A kind of chauffeur, 
only with meals thrown in. It wasn’t 
serious.”’ 

‘* Umph!”’ said Betty again. ‘‘ Look 
at them bowkets. One from His Lord- 
ship, and t’other card is the Duke of 
Wareham.”’ 

Her intcnation suggested so many 
things that Margaret was startled by it. 
Snatching up the envelope that lay 
beside the flowers she read the contents 
eagerly. “‘. . . pardon. . . liberty in 
an entire stranger . . . having only 
recently become aware of your engage- 
ment to my son, Lord Corfe . . . wait 
upon you at noon .. . some arrange- 
ment might be come to . . .”’ 

** Arrangement ?’’ she repeated in a 
bewildered way; ‘‘ What does he mean 
by that ?”’ 

Betty was grinning. ‘* Wants to buy 
you off,’ she explained bluntly. 

Margaret bubbled ; the idea seemed to 
amuse her enormously. ‘‘If they only 
knew !’’ she said. ‘‘ Well, let him come; 
he’ll get a surprise, that’s all!’’ Then 
she turned to the remaining note. 
‘*From Corfe himself,’’ she said. 
** What does the child want now? Oh!”’ 
She had read only a line or two when the 
exclamation broke from her in a tone of 
surprising fury. 

** What’s the matter?’’ asked Betty. 

“* He has the impertinence tg tell me 
he has seen somebody else he likes 
better, and wishes our engagement to be 
at an end. Will call and explain soon 
after twelve. Explain! How dare he!” 

Betty was grinning again. ‘‘ After 
all,’’ she volunteered, ‘‘ it’s only just 
what you’ve done yourself !’’ 

‘** That’s different,’’ retorted her mis- 
tress; ‘‘ if there’s any breaking off to be 
done, I do it.. The wretch! And’’— 
seeing the other’s expression—“ it’s no 


good reminding me that I don’t care for 
him. I might quite easily have cared, 
for all he knew. Betty, if Lord Corfe 
or his stupid old father calls this morn- 
ing, I won’t see either of them. And I 
only wish I could do something worse !”’ 

** Very well, Miss.”’ 

The girl’s anger began to evaporate. 
** There weren’t any other flowers, were 
there?’’ she asked, glancing contemp- 
tuously at the two costly bouquets. 
‘* Nothing from Mr. Hinton?”’ 

Rather to Betty’s surprise her denial 
produced a burst of enthusiasm. 

‘* How angelically practical of him! 
He’s only got his screw at the theatre 
for saying a dozen lines—and those the 
poor darling murders, as I told him last 
night.”’ 

** You—did what, Miss?’’ Betty’s 
experience of the dramatic temperament 
caused her to look a little aghast. ‘‘You 
told Mr. Hinton he couldn’t act ?’’ 

‘** Straight out. He was so angry that 
if he hadn’t just proposed to me, I don’t 
believe he would have at all!’ Mar- 
garet’s mischievous eyes danced at the 
recollection. ‘‘ He looks—oh, too lovely 
for words when he’s angry !”’ 

‘Well!’ Betty’s further thoughts on 
the subject she had the prudence to keep 
to herself. 

But Margaret also was thinking, half 
aloud. ‘‘ That, and the prospects of the 
plays he’s written, aren’t much to marry 
upon. If only I had saved a little. . . .”’ 
Suddenly her expression clouded, then 
cleared again, as though under the in- 
fluence of some great idea. ‘‘ The Duke 
evidently didn’t know that Corfe had 
changed his mind when he wrote that 
letter,’’ she mused. ‘‘ The old man 
might be here at any minute. ‘‘ That’s 
the plan! Betty!’’ excitedly, ‘‘ They 
shall buy me off; pay through their 
aristocratic noses to make me do the 
very thing I was going to do any way!” 

Betty stared, but habitude had robbed 
her of much capacity for astonishment. 
At the same moment, rather like some- 
thing upon the stage, the hall bell 
sounded. 

‘*That’s not Corfe’s ring,’’ cried 
Margaret, ‘‘ It must be the Duke. Show 
him in at once; and if the other should 
come before he’s gone, put him into the 
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dining room, and don’t let him out till I 
tell you! Do you understand ?’’ 

**No, Miss,”’ said Betty ; but she went 
obediently. Left alone, Margaret 
glanced hastily round the room as 
though in search of something. Then, 
her eye lighting upon the photograph of 
a rather stupid-looking young man in 
regimentals, which adorned a table in 
the far corner, she flew upon it, and 
arranged it conspicuously near her own 
chair. ‘‘ Poor Dick!’’ she thought, with 
something like a twinge of conscience, 
But it’s all in a good cause; and they 
thoroughly deserve it !”’ 

She had only just time to fling herself 
back upon the cushions, and compose 
her features into an appropriately 
languishing expression in the direction 
of the portrait before the door opened 
and Betty re-entered announcing ‘* The 
Duke of Wareham.’’ 

The new arrival approached Mar- 
garet’s chair, and took her hand with an 
air of gallantry slightly exaggerated; a 
withered, humorous-looking old gentle- 
man, whose attire was at least twenty 
years junior to his wrinkles. 

““I see you got my onote,’’ he 
observed, after a side glance towards 
the bouquet. 

““It was too sweet of you,’’ said 
Margaret in her most popular and 
photographed manner. They were tak- 
ing careful stock of each other, these 
two, like combatants entering the ring. 

** Not at all,’’ murmured the Duke. 
He drew a chair close beside that of his 
hostess, and sat down. ‘‘ In the first 
place, I must ask you to forgive this 
little intrusion.”’ 

Protest from Margaret. ‘‘ Oh Duke 
—intrusion! Are you not—er—Hilde- 
brand’s father?’’ 

*“ Well, yes,’’ answered His Grace, 
twinkling, ‘‘ I’ve always been told so.” 

‘* Then you are going to be my father, 
too,’’ said Margaret very sweetly. It 
looked like first blood to the lady. The 
Duke changed his tactics. 

** I’m afraid, my dear girl,’’ he said, 
stroking his chin, ‘‘ that you scarcely 
grasp the object of this visit.”’ 
Margaret gazed at him yearningly. 


wouldn’t he be furious if he knew! ° 


‘*Is it anything that I can do?’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Tell me, tell me!’’ 

‘*T am about to do so. I am an old 
man, and before I die I naturally wish to 
see my son established in life. Now,”’ 
he went on unexpectedly, ‘‘I have no 
need to tell a girl of your ability that the 
lad is a born idiot.’’ 

‘* Impossible!’’ she exclaimed; but 
the old gentleman caught her up. ‘‘Not 
at all,’’ he returned drily; ‘‘ He takes 
after his late mother. Now I understand 
that you and he consider yourselves 
engaged. Quite briefly, I have other 
views for him; and what I came here to 
ask is—what’ll you take? A thousand 
pounds ?”’ 

A wave of emotion surged over 
Margaret’s expressive face as_ she 
listened to this offer. She had half risen 
from her chair, as though to order the 
offender instantly from the room. 
‘* Duke,”’ she said brokenly, ‘‘ you in- 
sult me and Hildebrand by such a 
suggestion. I love him. He may have 
faults, deficiencies, but love is blind, and 
I cannot see them.”’ 

‘““Ah!’’ The Duke’s tone was ex- 
pressive. He seemed about to add more, 
but at this instant the door opened to 
admit Elizabeth, who moved with slow 
deliberation to the side table, took up a 
book that lay thereupon, and went out 
with it. Not a word was spoken; but 
from the fact that Betty appeared to be 
troubled with a persistent cough, and 
that, in passing behind the Duke’s chair, 
she had nodded covertly towards the 
double doors shutting off the dining 
room, her mistress knew quite well how 
to interpret the action. 

‘* 1 was about to say,’’ continued His 
Grace, following Betty’s exit with an 
exasperated glance, ‘‘ that I understand 
your feelings, but that I have also my 
own duty as a parent. From my point of 
view such a match is obviously undesir- 
able.”’ 

‘* Because I have neither rank nor 
wealth, but only a loving heart,’’ said 
Margaret, with dramatic scorn, ‘‘ you 
fancy that devotion such as mine could 
be solaced with a _ paltry—er—two 
thousand pounds! Hildebrand is my life, 
my soul. We worship the very ground 
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we tread upon—I mean, the other treads 
upon—and shall such feelings as these 
be bought with gold?’’ She caught up 
the photograph, and in an excess of 
fervour pressed it emotionally to her 
lips. ‘* Never, my idol!’’ 

The old gentleman was watching her, 
a little baffled. ‘‘ Really, my dear,’’ he 
said rising, ‘‘ 1 am rebuked. I had no 
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RECOILED WITH A 


idea that anyone could regard Corfe in 
that light. Perhaps after all I had 
better consent.’’ 

But Margaret laid a detaining hand 
quickly and firmly upon his sleeve. 
‘* No, Duke,’’ she said, looking up at 
him with eyes artistically tearful; 
‘* Hildebrand shall never be urged by 
me to disobey you. You wish him to 
wed another?’’ 

The Duke of Wareham gave a queer, 
dry little cough. ‘‘ We’ve had an 
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excellent offer for him from America,”’ 
he confessed whimsically. 

Then,’’ answered Margaret, sud- 
denly practical, ‘‘ you must make it five 
thousand.’”’ 

The Duke’s face lightened ; he heaved 
a distinct sigh of relief. ‘* That’s a long 
price, my dear,’’ he said. ‘* However, 
I took the liberty of drawing out a 





MOVEMENT OF GENUINE CONSTERNATION. 


little memorandum beforehand, which 
only wants the sum filling in.’’ He 
produced a pen and a piece of 
folded paper. ‘‘ There,’’ he added, 
after writing, ‘‘I think you will find 
that in order.’’ 

Margaret took the half-sheet of note 
paper, and ran a careful eye over it. It 
Was a promise to pay her the sum of 
five thousand pounds on the day that 
either she herself, or Lord Corfe, 
married somebody else. 
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‘“‘ Duke,’’ she said brokenly, ‘‘ you 
have conquered !’’ 

‘* Very tactful of you to put it that 
way,’’ said His Grace, with a somewhat 
wry smile. He rose to go. 

But again Margaret detained him 
‘*One moment,’’ she said, putting the 
note carefully away in her pocket. ‘‘ If 
my heart is broken, let me at least save 
my self-respect. This litthe—er—ar- 
rangement must be our secret. I sur- 
render Hildebrand for his own happiness 
—no other reason.”’ 

‘* Trust me, my dear. IT'll 
nobody.”’ 

‘* Very well, then—will you open that 
inner door slightly ?’’ 

Since the old gentleman looked 
naturally puzzled by this request, Mar- 
garet proceeded to explain. ‘‘1 believe 
that Lord Corfe himself is waiting in the 
further room. It would satisfy me if, 
by an apparent accident, he could over- 
hear my surrender of him in the sense I 
have indicated.’’ 

The Duke hesitated, but finally, be- 
wildered, but obedient (the mental state 
of most persons with whom Margaret 
“ame in contact), he softly unlatched the 
door and set it ajar. Margaret con- 
tinued in a raised voice, 

‘* Very well, then—I will not marry 
Lord Corfe. For his sake only, I refuse 
to do so. I adore him madly, passion- 
ately. He is the one man upon earth 
whom I shall ever love, but, since you 
say it will be for his future happiness ”’ 
—melodramatically—‘‘ 1 break off our 
engagement !”’ 

For whatever reason undertaken (and 
the Duke being ignorant of his son’s 
letter hasn’t rightly understood it to this 
day) histrionically the thing was .well 
done. 

As she paused and signalled to her 
companion to reply in the same strain, he 
could not but humour her. ‘‘ My dear 
girl,’’ Corfe’s father said gravely and 
loudly, ‘‘ Such sacrifice does you infinite 
credit. I only hope my lad will prove 
worthy of it.’’ 

Without doubt, the Duke (if eccentric) 
was also a bit of a sportsman. Mar- 
garet rewarded him with a gleam of 
silent amusement and gratitude. Aloud 
she said, ‘‘ Thank you! Oh, thank you! 
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And now leave me. I would be alone!’’ 
Then, with her eyes delightedly upon 
the half open door, she began to 
simulate sudden alarm. ‘‘ I heard some- 
thing,’’ she gasped. As a matter of fact 
she had heard nothing at all, and this 
puzzled her. 

‘* Oh, if there should be someone— 
listening! Perhaps even Hildebrand !”’ 
She raised her voice still further to a 
tone of command. ‘‘ Come out, whoever 
you are!’’ she cried. 

Margaret stepped back, watching; 
and the two waited for a moment in an 
amused, expectant silence. Then the 
door opened, and there entered a tall, 
good-looking young man, whom one of 
them had never seen before, but whom 
Margaret recognized with a cry of real 
amazement and alarm—Dick Hinton. 

The surprise was so great that she 
recoiled before it with a movement of 
genuine consternation. The young man 
stood glancing quietly from the Duke to 
Margaret and back again. When he 
spoke his voice was very stern but con- 
trolled. ‘‘ I beg your pardon,”’ he said, 
“1 quite understand that I am not the 
person you were expecting to see. Lord 
Corfe has gone.’’ 


““Gone?”’ repeated Margaret help- 
lessly. 
‘“We had a little conversation in 


there, and he was good enough to 
surrender his place to me; he thought 
it wisest.’’ 

The Duke had been watching all this 
in silent wonder; some, at least, of its 
significance was patent to him. ‘ I’m 
not sure Corfe wasn’t right,” he com- 
mented, under his breath. Then aloud 
to Margaret, ‘‘ I must be running away, 
too, now.’’ 

‘**Please!’’ The girl could hardly 
answer him; her eyes had never left 
Dick Hinton’s face. 

The Duke took her hand and pressed 
it. ‘* Good-bye,’’ he said, without 
rancour, ‘* you’re an uncommon clever 
young person, my dear; I congratulate 
you—and myself!’’ he added, but the 
last two words were unheard behind the 
closing door. 

Margaret, still watching, began to 
laugh. ‘‘That was really rather funny, 
wasn’t it?’’ she said. ‘‘ That you should 
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be there all the time. Of course, really, 
I can explain everything.” 

‘** Can you?’’ asked Dick. 

‘**Of course. It was just a—a kind 
of game that I was playing!” 

‘** So I supposed.’’ His quiet voice 
cut her like a whip. ‘‘ The poor fool in 
there—the other tool—imagined he was 
engaged to you. Was that part of the 
game?’’ 

** Dick!’ Margaret was getting more 
and more frightened, but she still strove 
bravely for control. ‘‘ 1’m sorry about 
that, honestly I am. 1 know I ought to 
have told you last night, but..I.. 
well, | was too glad then to think about 
anything. Oh, I know I’m awfully to 
blame; but, dear, doesn’t that show that 
this was nothing serious. I’ve only 
loved one man really in all my life!’’ 

** Which ?”’ 

‘** Dick, don’t speak to me like that! 
You frighten me, dear. Oh’’—des- 
perately—‘‘ I could explain it all so 
easily if you’d only let me! It’s quite 
true, I was, in a kind of way, engaged 
to Lord Corfe, but that was before ever 
I knew you. And they wanted to break 
it off, and then—I’ll tell you everything ! 
—you said you were so poor, and we’d 
nothing to marry on—so I thought, 
without your ever knowing, I could get 


some—that way. That’s all. You can 
curse me if you like!” 
‘*Is it worth while?’’ asked Dick, 


cold and unmoved. ‘‘ The story hardly 
tallies, does it, with what I overheard 
when I wasn’t meant to hear?’’ 

‘** Dick, it’s true, every word. 
not lying to you!”’ 

‘*Aren’t you?’’ he caught her up 
sternly. ‘‘ Have you any proof? Even 
on your own showing you’ve swindled 
one of us for money. Where is that 
money ?”’ 

Very submissively, a different being 
now from the radiant mischief-maker of 
half-an-hour ago, Margaret produced the 
Duke’s agreement, and handed it to her 
lover. He read it in silence, then 

**] don’t see anything here about it’s 
not being serious,’’ he sneered. ‘‘Quite 
the contrary. You seem to put a con- 
siderable value on your sacrifice.’’ 

**Di¢k, don’t.”” Never in all her 
luxurious little life had Margaret been 
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so thoroughly terrified. ‘‘I—I was a2 
miserable cad to do it, I know! I 
deserve anything you can say of me. 
But, dear, you—you must see why!’’ 

**T heard !’’ returned Dick, ‘‘ you for- 
get that! For his sake you were willing 
to give up the only man you could ever 
love.”’ 

‘* That means you won’t believe me?” 

““It means that you lied once, and 
how should I ever know that you weren’t 
lying to me again? I ought to be 
thankful I’ve found you out in time!”’ 

** Dick, you—you hurt me!’’ Her 
voice faltered, real tears, not artistic 
counterfeits, would not be kept back 
much longer; but Dick ignored them. 

‘* Ha, ha!’’ he laughed bitterly. ‘‘And 
I was forgetting this precious docu- 
ment.’’ He thrust the offending paper 
into her hands. ‘‘ Take it. It'll still 
hold good for somebody. Good-bye! 
There’s no reason why I should stay 
here any longer.’’ 

‘*No. I suppose there isn’t—now.’ 
Margaret answered dully. Suddenly in 
an agony of grief she made one final 
appeal. ‘‘ Dick,’’ she entreated, ‘‘ do 
stay! I swear I’m telling the truth. 
On my oath I am. As for this ’’—tear- 
ing the paper into fragments—‘‘ I don’t 
want it. I hate it. It was only for you, 
because I love you.”’ 

Dick was watching, outwardly un- 
moved, but a queer little gleam of 
triumph beginning to be visible in his 
eyes. ‘‘ So you said about the other,’’ 
he told her. 

At this Margaret’s last shreds of 
control vanished. ‘‘ No, no!’’ she cried 
wildly, ‘‘ you can’t think that. If you 
were to go now and not come back it 
would kill me! Isn’t there anything I 
can do to make yon believe? See, I’m 
on my knees to you!”’ 

Actually she was, before him on the 
carpet, with hands outstretched, plead- 
ing—‘‘ Dick! Haven’t I been punished 
enough ?”’ 

He caught the hands, and raised her. 
“* Yes,’ he said, unexpectedly, ‘‘ I think 
you have. You won’t say it again, will 
you?” 

His tone had so suddenly altered to 
one of bantering affection, that the 
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change in it bewildered her more than 
anything yet. 

** Say—what ?’’ she faltered. 

** That I couldn’t act,’’ he explained ; 
““I swore I’d be revenged on you for 
that, and I have been!’’ 

For a moment still the truth hardly 
reached her. ‘‘ You were—only pre- 
tending ?’’ she said slowly. ‘* You knew 
all the time?’’ 

‘** Precisely. Betty, told me most of 
the story ; that young idiot in there some 
of it; and I guessed the rest.’’ 

Then Margaret understood. ‘‘ Oh, 
Dick, how could you?” she began, full 
of reproach, ‘‘ you—you frightened me 
so.”’ 

Dick put his arm round her. ‘‘ You 
frightened me, too, a little,’’ he said 
gravely, and as she lifted a tearful and 
bewildered face to his, he added, ‘‘ for 
fear lest my wife should have been 
serious in meaning to take money—like 
that!” 


He glanced towards the fragments of 
torn paper at their feet. It was Dick 
Hinton’s first attempt at authority, and 
perhaps a little to his surprise, a wholly 
successful one. 

Margaret blushed. ‘‘I’m sorry,”’ she 
said, truthfully. ‘‘ I’ve said I’m sorry.”’ 

‘** Then we'll call it your part of the 
joke, and forgive each other, eh? As 
a matter of fact, I came round to tell 
you a piece of news about my comedy. 
It’s taken.”’ 

‘* Taken? Oh, Dick!’’ 

‘* Yes. Jolly good terms, too. D’you 
know what that means?”’ He stooped 
laughingly to look into her eyes. ‘That 
you'll probably have that five thousand 
on our wedding day, after all!” 

Comforted, but still half smiles, half 
tears, Margaret hid her face on her 
lover’s shoulder. ‘‘ My clever darling !’’ 
she cried, hugging him rapturously. He 
kissed her, and there followed silence. 
The clock struck one. 





To-morrow. 


By FRANcES HIGHMORE. 


I had a vision of Eternity. 
From out it sprang my hopes, ambitions, 


dreams, 


Unending as the star-flowers on the 


streams 


That wander thro’ 


mensity. 


the heaven’s im- 


The still dawn calls, and we with silent 


feet 


Rise from our slumbers, and with eager 


hand 


Unbar the door. Have we not lived and 


planned 


For the To-morrow we prepare to meet ? 


Across our threshold falls the first faint 


ray 

Of morning light. Far from our waiting 
eyes 

And from our longing hearts To-morrow 
flies, 


Up, work, O man, behold it is To-day! 
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OLD EASTBOURNE. 


From an old Print. 


TOWNS MADE BY PEERS. 


By GEORGE A. WADE. 


ably does not recognise how 

much of the prosperity and 
success of certain important towns are 
due directly to the influence and _ busi- 
ness capacity brought to bear by 
certain noblemen who have assumed 
towards these towns the rdles_ of 
godfather, so to speak. There are, 
of course, many reasons why the 
peers in question have taken such deep 
interest in their protégés—not the least 
of such being that usually the towns 
mentioned are more or less inhabited by 
their tenants. But even this highly 
important reason for aristocratic patron- 
age has not operated with nearly so 
much success in some cases as it has in 
others; and it is of the latter spots we 
would speak, so as to justify the 
assertion that there are really towns in 
England that have been practically made 
by peers. 


74 average person to-day prob- 
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Eastbourne is one of our most notable 
examples. An ancient handbook by me 
as I write this informs me that ‘‘ ‘ East 
Bourne ’ is a delightful village, 22 miles 
east of Brighton, with resident inhabit- 
ants about 1,800.’’ And the date of my 
book is 1815! 

To-day, Eastbourne is an extremely 
important town whose population ex- 
ceeds 44,000, and whose promenades and 
attractions are as fine as those of any 
place in the land. As late as 1830 most 
of the small population of Eastbourne 
were engaged in fishing, and lived in 
houses of by no means palatial appear- 
ance. Now the splendid hotels and 
boarding houses on the Grand Parade 
and the Royal Parade are well-known to 
all frequenters of the South Coast. 

What thas brought about all this 
wonderful change? Nothing but the 
foresight and enterprise for the past 50 
years of successive Dukes of Devonshire. 
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The predecessor of the late Duke set out 
with a clear plan of what he wanted this 
town on his land to develop into, and 
he carried out alteration after alteration, 
improvement after improvement, un- 
ceasingly. It was done at a tremendous 
outlay, but hé saw all that coming back 
in due course, more than one hundred- 
fold. His son, the late Duke, carried on 
the good work, and did his duty well by 
Eastbourne. The present Duke has 
followed in his father’s steps excellently. 

Most of the land on which the town is 
built belongs to the Duke, who lives at 
Compton Place, a lovely residence near 
the sea there. Asa proof of how much 
Eastbourne’s fame has come from the 
work of the Devonshires, one need only 
mention that the late Duke’s father bore 
the whole expense of constructing the 
magnificent Esplanade, and that the late 
Duke himself was Mayor of Eastbourne 
in 1897-8. 

Cromer’s patron-saint may be said to 
be Lord Suffield. This fact is better re- 
cognised by the inhabitants of the town 
and district than by the ‘‘ man in the 
street.’’ For Lord Suffield is not a peer 
well-known to the latter individual, as 
are some members of the aristocracy. 
The ordinary person would doubtless 
inform you that Cromer became fashion- 
able and prosperous when Royalty, under 
the guise of the Empress of Austria and 
of our own Princess Victoria, began to 
patronise it so much. This is true in a 
way, but one might profitably ask the 
question, ‘‘ Who recommended Cromer 
to these Royalties?’’ And it would then 
be found that Lord Suffield, with his long 
years of close attendance at Court upon 
Queen Victoria) and upon King 
Edward VII. has_ exercised § an 
enormous influence for good upon 
the fortunes of the Norfolk town. 
His country house, Gunton Park, 
is there; his other residence, Harbord 
Lodge, is close by. Then Lord Hilling- 
don, who married one of Lord Suffield’s 
daughters, lives at Overstrand, just out- 
side the town, or rather owns the hall 
there. Lord Suffield has much property 
and much interest in the pretty neigh- 
bourhood, and he has used his powers 
and influence to make Cromer as 
prosperous as possible. How he has 
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succeeded, the number of visitors 
to Poppyland each year _ easily 
proves. 


The description of Cromer in my 
book dated 1815 is not exhilarating. 
‘*Cromer,”’ is says, ‘‘appears sufficiently 
humble, for the houses in general are 
indifferent. ... The greatest incon- 
venience is the want of a well-conducted 
inn(!) As there are neither ball-rooms 
nor card rooms in Cromer, company 
derive their chief amusement from walk- 
ing and riding. There is, however, a 
circulating library, and amongst the 
inhabitants may be found some intelli- 
gent people !’’ 

The last sentence is excellent, isn’t it? 
Fancy anybody to-day describing the 
Cromerites after that style! What vials 
of wrath he would justly call down on 
his devoted head! The church of that 
old date is still there grand and noble 
as ever. But most else has changed. 
What were in 1815 ‘‘indifferent’’ houses 
have now become fine ones; where there 
were hardly a thousand folk then there 
is now a large and populous town, From 
being a small fishing village, Cromer has 
developed under the fostering care of 
its aristocratic patrons into a town 
renowned for its bracing climate, its 
attractions, natural and acquired, and its 
superior air and tone of high prosperity. 
The Suffield family have well done their 
duty by Cromer, and Cromer recognises 
and acknowledges this freely and 
frankly. 

There was a Redcar at the Tee’s 
mouth in the year 1815, but where was 
Saltburn? It was represented by one or 
two cottages. For what Saltburn is to- 
day it has to thank the Lords of Zetland. 
The present Marquis of Zetland is the 
ground-landlord of all Saltburn, and of 
most of the neighbourhood. And he has 
taken a great and increasing interest in 
the beautiful seaside town that has risen 
up under his fostering care during the 
past half-century. 

The visitor to Saltburn finds a 
regularly-built town of exceeding charm, 
with bracing air and lovely views. It is 
a select place in the strictest sense, en- 
tirely free from the noisy tripper and 
any undesirable summer visitors. Salt- 
burn has no “‘ slums ’’; its streets and 
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BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 


houses are of the best pattern, new, 
modern, and airy. It is impossible for 
you to stay in the town a day without 
becoming conscious of the wonderfully 
bracing qualities of the North Sea 
breezes that pervade the place. 

The Marquis of Zetland and his 
family are always alert to help on any- 
thing for the good of Saltburn, and are 
extremely popular with all classes in the 
town they rule. The chief hotels, the 
finest streets, the names of prominent 
houses, all recall the esteem and recogni- 
tion given to the Dundases for what they 
have done for Saltburn. 

Strict rules and regulations as to 
buildings and streets, their number and 
arrangement, their size and style; strict 
conditions of tenancy by folk who come 
new to the town as residents; a close 
watch upon all undesirables who would 
affect the good fame or the prosperity of 
Saltburn; these are the sure marks of 
good management in a strictly local 
town such as is this pretty spot at the 
very mouth of the Tees on theYorkshire 
coast. If there is strictness Saltburn 


knows what it is for, and trusts Lord 
Zetland. Nor has it reason to regret 
the trust. 

When—only a few years ago it seems! 
—Lord De la Warr set about making a 
new seaside town on his estates near 
Hastings there were folk who sagely 
shook their wise heads and prophesied 
total failure for the gallant attempt. It 
was impossible, they averred, to bring 
into being a watering-place there that 
could compete at all, let alone success- 
fully, with Hastings on the one hand and 
with Eastbourne on the other! 

Yet in this year of grace Bexhill 
cannot be set down as a “‘ failure,’’ can 
it? Would not many lordly owners of 
estates, may, many very successful 
business men, like to be the landlords of 
such a wonderfully thriving and promis- 
ing place as Bexhill now is? And Bex- 
hill’s zenith is yet far from having been 
reached. 

The shops, houses, and hotels, are 
of an excellent class, and the pretty 
neighbourhood never fails to exercise 
immense fascination on visitors. So far 
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Hastings and Eastbourne have proved 
assistants, rather than hinderers, to 
Bexhill’s success, for they have provided 
a regular relay of summer guests to the 
little Sussex town, that has grown very 
prosperous under the attention thus paid 
to it, and has flourished exceedingly. It 
has become quite a usual thing for the 
visitor to the other two places mentioned 
to ‘*‘ spend a day or two at Bexhill,’’ and 
so pleased have the said visitors often 
been with their experiences there that 
they have afterwards come to stay for a 
longer period. 

Lord de la Warr has long tried hard to 
get a pier built at Bexhill, so as to allow 
the steamers to call there. This would 
of course prove a most remunerative 
thing for the town, could it be done, as 
it will sooner or later. His lordship has 
already shown that he is prepared to go 
far to help his protégé, and Bexhill has 
a future before it likely to be even more 
prosperous than its past has been. 

It is within the memory of the writer, 
that is, well within the past thirty years, 
that anyone in the North of England 
who talked about going to spend a 
holiday at Skegness, in Lincolnshire, 
was looked upon as little better than a 
simpleton. ‘It is nothing but a plain 
of sand, with two houses, a public-house, 


and a shop,’’ was the sneer usually 


levelled at the Skegness of that date. 
But nobody can truthfully describe 
Skegness nowadays in that strain. It 
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has become one of the recognised health 
resorts for the North of England, and 
is perhaps the most popular of Lincoln- 
shire watering-places, The Great 
Northern Railway directors have taken 
it under their wing, and hundreds of 
excursions run from all parts each year 
to Skegness. Its long stretches of 
beautifully level sand are just what the 
children revel in, and the very even- 
ness of its streets and surroundings 
commend it to many older folk who are 
not such adepts at hill-climbing as they 
were in younger days. 

And who has done more to make 
Skegness so successful during the past 
thirty years than the Earl and Countess 
of Scarborough? Surely, if credit is to 
be given anyone for the success of 
Skegness in that period, it must be 
theirs! They have verily been the tute? 
lary deities of the place; they have 
watched over it with jealous care, and 
done everything possible to serve its 
welfare. In season and out of season 
Lord and Lady Scarborough have 
pleaded the claims and benefits of Skeg- 
ness alike to friends and strangers. Any 
object tending to the town’s good was 
sure—and is still—of their earnest 
support. It is not without justification 
that a wag made the apparently para- 
doxical statement, ‘‘ Everything that 
Skegness has and is it owes chiefly to 
Scarborough. 

What Barrow is to-day—Barrow-in- 
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From an old Drawing. 
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Furness, I allude to—she owes in great 
measure to the fostering care and enter- 
prise of the same landlords who have 
made Eastbourne, the Dukes of Devon- 
shire, and to the late Sir John Ramsden. 
There was enormous wealth waiting for 
the man who developed the resources of 
Barrow-in-Furness to their full extent. 
But it needed money and brains, busi- 
ness capacity and skill, to carry out 
successfully such immense schemes as 
the building of large docks and the 
making of great ship-building yards. 
Yet the same enterprise and abun- 
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Its residents may be numbered into the 
fortieth thousand, at least, and its ships 
float in all parts of the world. 

Even the father of the late Duke of 
Devonshire lived to see the immense 
fruit of his labours for Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness, but his son reaped far more than 
a hundredfold from what has been 
done by the Cavendishes for the 
town. 

The Marquis of Londonderry has 
practically made Seaham, which, before 
the Marquis developed his collieries into 
the gigantic concern they now are, was 
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dance of money that the Dukes of 
Devonshire poured into Eastbourne’s lap 
were similarly poured into the lap of 
Barrow-in-Furness. Successive Dukes 
have always been ready to undertake 
anything whatever that promised to 
benefit the town. 

The result has been that, whereas 
about 1830 Barrow was a small village 
of a mere handful of inhabitants, it 
stands to-day a large manufacturing and 
shipping centre with everything that 
pertains to the dignity, comfort, and 
prosperity of a large provincial town. 


but a handful of cottages. Now the 
Seaham coal and Seaham collieries are 
factors of more than average importance 
in the commercial world of the North of 
England. Nay, indeed, they have made 
their power felt even in London itself, 
for the many carts bearing the name of 
‘*The Marquis of Londonderry, Sea- 
ham Collieries,’"’ upon them are quite 
well-known to dwellers in the great 
city. 

Not only Seaham, but Stockton, owes 
a great debt to the Marquis. He takes 
quite a fatherly interest in the town, 
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living near it at his famous residence of 
Wynyard Park, and benefitting the 
coffers of its tradesmen annually by a 
large amount of patronage from many 
families besides his own. You can- 
not go far in Stockton municipal life 
without feeling how much it is in touch 
with the Londonderrys. For many years 
his lordship has taken a more than 
ordinary interest in all that has been 
for the ultimate good and prosperity of 
Stockton, of its manufactures and of its 
residents. 

Probably the Scarborough man of our 
day would loftily inform you that Scar- 
borough needs no lordly help to keep her 
prestige over other watering-places ; 
that she is herself all-sufficient and 
capable for that purpose. But that is 
not quite true, and there are yet living 
old folk of Scarborough who will tell 
you that their town would not be nearly 
what it is had it not been for the 
Londesboroughs. Lord Londesborough 
is the ground-landlord of most of Scar- 
borough, and he exercises a wonderful 
influence in the town. His past work and 
its results have proved how well this 
power has been exercised, too, for suc- 
cess has flowed in no small measure into 
Scarborough’s coffers 

So thoroughly is Scarborough per- 
meated by the ownership and work of 
the Londesboroughs that not a few 
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important places in the town are in some 
way or other named after well-known 
personages of the family. Not only the 
fine streets and buildings, but scenic 
beauties such as ‘‘ Lady Grace’s Ride,”’ 
** Lady Edith’s Drive,’’ and others that 
Scarborough visitors love so much, all 
bring to mind the power and influence, 
the work and encouragement, that Lord 
Londesborough has ever given willingly 
to the town he loves. If to-day Scar- 
borough has reached such a position that 
she is independent of lordly patronage— 
which is, after all, open to question— 
she cannot afford to forget readily what 
has been done for her in the past. by 
this great territorial. family residing 
in her midst. 

Such are a few of the English towns 
that have benefited greatly from noble 
assistance willingly and ungrudgingly 
afforded at all times. And it says much 
for English nobility that it is not always 
the mere wish to make wealth or to 
enrich the ownership that has led the 
peer to devote his time and money ‘o 
his tenants’ good. The Duke of 
Norfolk’s help to Sheffield is spoken of 
with delight by Sheffielders ; Lord De la 
Warr is highly thought of at Bexhill. 
His Grace of Devonshire is a prime 
favourite at Eastbourne, and Worksop 
people think there is nobody like the 
Duke of Portland and his wife. 





OLD SCARBOROUGH. 
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By VINCENT EMS. 


R. JAKE SETON, gentleman, 

M by birth; crook, by profession ; 

peer, by impersonation; de- 

baser of coin, by deputy; Nihilist of the 

Third Circle, by necessity; Prince, by 

accident; in due course, tired of Ayl- 
ford, and its trout stream. 

He had, it will be remembered, 
deemed a period of withdrawal a matter 
of precaution. 

Now, London called him. 

Also, although he had tried at least 
thirty different kinds of flies in the last 
week, throwing them far and lightly, 
his luck was out. Every angler must 
be a patient man, but a whole week 
without a single rise breeds impatience 
and disgust. The old Adam rises in re- 
bellion against the acquired tempera- 
ment of the fisherman. 

His adventure as the duplicate, or the 
triplicate, of the Prince de Chairville* 
had been remunerative, but not particu- 
larly exciting. He thought it might 
now be assumed that the young man 
who had most stupidly cut life’s painter, 
and gone out, had sufficiently accounted 
for the missing diamond necklaces, and 
so forth, and that the police had done 
nothing, because there seemed nothing 
to do. After all, that would be a most 


excellent reason. Inspector Melford, 
whose case it was, had investigated it, 
and was conscious that it was not quite 
so plain as it apparently seemed. Every 
avenue into which his investigations led 
him turned out to be a cul-de-sac. No- 
thing is more annoying. He gave it up, 
with this reservation, that if he came 
across a man very like the dead young 
man at Dover, and also very like the 
well-known Prince de Chairville, minus, 
of course, the latter’s tropical grown 
beard and Saharan bronzing, he would 
be immediately interested. He could 
get no further at present. 

Mr. Jake Seton, always cautious, a 
quality to which he owed his long 
immunity, gave the police credit for all 
the intelligence they were supposed, or 
ought, to have, plus a further allow- 
ance for a possible genius, and he there- 
fore intended to return to London with 
a product of Aylford, to wit, a crisp 
beard and moustache. That addition, - 
while distinctly spoiling the attractive- 
ness of his clean-cut aristocratic 
features, would prevent any contre- 
temps if he happened to be remembered 
by the jeweller in Bond Street. Risks 
come—they need not be invited. 

Jake. had announced his intention of 





*See the June issue of the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED. 
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returning to town. Mr. Josiah Tubby, 
the landlord of the ‘‘ Fleur-de-Lys,”’ 
was sorry, very. A nicer fishing gent 
had never stayed at his house. 


“* You must come again, sir. This 
bright weather, with the water a bit 
low, and never a drop of rain, makes 
fishing a bit off, sir. The Colonel’s 
down at the river. You'll be saying 
good-bye to him, sir?’’ 

Truth to tell, Colonel Clayton bored 
Jake exceedingly. Varying wind, water, 
sky, according to the Colonel, demanded 
each its particular fly. Certain pools 
must not be fished on certain days. 
Poachers’ flies were barred. Fish under 
half-a-pound must be returned. And 
so on. 

Still, the old fellow had been very 
kind, according to his lights. More- 
over, by his permission Jake had 
another mile of fishing. So the mild 
tyranny he had exercised had_ been 
accepted. 

Therefore, our friend the crook, 
decided he would take his rod, have 
a last try for the elusive trout, and say 
good-bye to the Colonel. The latter, in 
thunderous voice, greeted him. 

‘* Ah, Seton, here you are! Now, to- 
day, take my tip and try a Red Tag. 
Just landed a two pounder.’’ 

It may be noticed that Jake had, for 
once, allowed himself the luxury of his 
own proper name. 

He did as he was told; it saved so 
much trouble. 

He flogged the stream industriously, 
with no luck. 

The Colonel returned from a short ex- 
pedition up stream, and found Jake 
smoking, and giving his rod a rest. 

‘‘Do you know anything about 
diamonds, Seton?’’ he demanded sud- 
denly, and with a red, angry face. 

Mr. Jake Seton was startled, and his 
heart jumped into quicker beating. He 
would have admitted that, but outwardly 
ire showed no sign. 

‘*Diamonds? Yes, I know—a little.’’ 

A little! Modest man, Mr. Jake 
Seton. 
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‘Do you know enough to give me 
a little expert advice ?”’ 

This was getting warm, and except 
for the undoubted fact that Colonel 
Clayton lived at the Manor House, and 
was known to all and sundry in the 
village, and that the Claytons were the 
people of Aylford, as witness the tombs 
and monuments in the village church, 
Jake would have been exceedingly wary. 
It was not the custom of Scotland Yard 
to send an inspector to masquerade as 
a retired colonel, devoted to trout fish- 
ing, and by that roundabout method to 
draw him—Jake Seton—into their net, 
surely? He dismissed the idea. 

‘* Well, Colonel, as a matter of fact, 
I drew five thousand a year in South 
Africa once from knowing all about 
diamonds.”’ 

True enough. 

‘Extraordinary! Most extraordinary! 
*Pon my word! Well, come up to my 
place, will you? I’ve got about forty 
thousand pounds’ worth up there I'd 
like to show you.”’ 

‘* I shall be very pleased to come."’ 

This also was strictly true. Truth is 


A rare virtue. 


The two men unjointed their rods, 
walked across the fields, and in ten 
minutes were at the Manor. 

Jake had been at Aylford seven 
weeks, and being a gentleman, and an 
expert fisherman, he had been accepted 
by the Colonel for what he ought to 
have been, and not for what he was. 

‘* Now, Seton—let’s drop the ‘ Mr.,’ 
we've known each other long enough 
now—just come to my den, will you? 
Or will you have a drink first ?’’ 

Jake did not drink. ‘‘ No, thanks, 
Colonel.’’ 

‘“‘ Then come along.’’ 

He carefully noted the winding pas- 
sage from the hall to the ‘‘ den,’’ and 
was interested, although apparently not 
so, in seeing that Colonel Clayton 
opened a cupboard, slipped his hand 
round to where the ends of the shelves 
were recessed, and took a key off a 
hook. 

It’s quite a good place to keep a key. 
It hangs in the dark, and can only be 
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HE FLOGGED THE STREAM INDUSTRIOUSLY WITH NO LUCK. 
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found by a groping and _ suspicious 
hand. Fill the shelf with medicine 
bottles, and it is doubly guarded. That 
is Obvious. 

**Old Army dodge that,’’ chuckled 
the Colonel. ‘* Had a servant once 
who hunted for weeks for the key of my 
tantalus. Couldn’t find it. Heard a 
crash one night—bottles upset. Sacked 
him. No burglar would find that key, 
or dream it was just above his nose.”’ 

‘* Rather a smart idea,’’ assented 
Jake. 

The Colonel opened the safe, a fairly 
modern one, and took out a deed box. 

This he brought to the table, swept 
some papers off, and laid out for view 
a miscellaneous collection of diamond 
jewellery in old-fashioned settings. 

‘** I’ve had these cleaned and the set- 
tings altered. Came back last Tues- 
day. My boy will be bringing home 
his bride next month, and they’re for 
her.’’ 

‘* The lady should be pleased,’’ said 
Jake with appreciation. 

‘* Now look them over, and tell me, 
if you can, if there are any imitation 
stones.”’ 

The Colonel was obviously holding 
himself in—the calm before a storm. 

‘* Have you a glass? Ah, thanks.”’ 
Jake sat down and took up a beau- 
’ tiful necklace. His keen eye travelled 
from stone to stone. Then he used the 
glass. 

‘* That, and that, and that,’’ he said, 
indicating with a pencil three stones, 
the largest. 

The Colonel burst into a volley of 
profanity. His father had been called 
‘** Cursing Clayton,’’ according to Mr. 
Josiah Tubby, and evidently the faculty 
had not died out. 

Jake waited. 

** Go on! Go on!”’ he shouted. ‘‘Look 
at them all. ’Pon my word, I’m glad 
I met you. Infernal thieves ’» His 
voice choked with rage. 

The crook continued his scrutiny. In 
a tiara, old fashioned, but worth a 
couple of thousand at least, he found 
again that the largest stones, four, were 
fakes. Best Paris stuff, but imitation 
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only. The same with the hair orna- 
ments; the bigger stones had been re- 
moved, and well-matched ‘‘ duds ”’ 
substituted. 

Jake pointed them out. 

The Colonel took a deep breath, and 
expended it all in profanity. 

‘* Those things,’’ he swept his hand 
over the table, ‘‘have been in the family 
for centuries. Those settings are not 
even the original ones. Got scattered. 
One had a bit; another a bit, and so cn. 
I’ve been getting them together again. 
I’m the top Clayton, you know. Toox 
me years, and a small fortune. Relatives 
are worse than Jews. Sent them to 
London to be cleaned, and re 

Jake Seton waited for him to recover. 

“*T had a good look at them when 
they came back, naturally. 1 thought, 
little as I know about diamonds, that 
something was up. See the point to 
that setting, there? Broken. It wasn’t 
broken when I sent it. And the lights 





in the stones were different. That one 
used to send out a long red flash. 
missed it when it came back. Infernal 
swindlers !’’ 


The crook looked all sympathy. He 
was certainly interested. 

** May I ask to whom you sent them, 
Colonel? Don’t tell me, of course, if 


” 


** Tell you, sir,’’ roared the Colonel. 
‘“T want you to know! All the world 
shall know! The police shall know! 
Snell and Schneider, Tell Street, are 
the people. Thieves—most infernal 
thieves !”’ 

Jake, of course, saw what had hap- 
pened. The Colonel’s relatives, the 
lesser Claytons, had evidently fallen on 
hard times, and sold some of the stones, 
omitting to so inform the Colonel when 
he bought the jewellery from them. 

““You are sure, Colonel, that the 
stones were all genuine when you sent 
them to Snells’? Of course, they would 
all be taken from their settings, and so 
the point might have been accidentally 
broken.’’ 

** Yes, yes, of course. I’ve got a 
receipt somewhere. I’m not a fool, sir! 
Read a tale in a magazine once about 
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stones being changed, so I got a 


receipt saying they were all real 
diamonds.”’ 

That made a difference; the crook 
admitted it. 

‘** Now, look here, Seton. Do me a 
kindness. I’ve no claim on you. You 





don’t know me 3 


‘I’m afraid you don’t know me, 
either, Colonel,’’ he interrupted with a 
smile. 3 


‘*Pshaw! I know a gentleman when 


I see one, and I’ve heard of the 
Setons.”’ 


Jake looked at him, wondering a 
little. That was news! 

‘Will you take these to town, and 
tackle those people for me? I shall get 
excited, and my heart is bad. Probably 
kick out, as the result. Can you spare 
the time? It’s a strange request, I 
know, but I’ve taken a liking to you, 
and, hang it, man, do it, there’s a good 


y?? 


fellow ! 

**Tll go with pleasure. 
feel honoured.”’ 

‘**Rot! The obligation is mine. But 
if you’re keen on a bit of shooting, I 
make you free of my bit for life! It's 
all I can offer you from an old man, 
but ss 

‘“* Say no more, Colonel. I'll go, and 
I'll come for the shooting !’’ 


I ought to 





‘* Thanks, a thousand times. Now, 
you'll stay to dinner. No, I don’t 


dress. I’m all alone. Got a man and 
woman here from the village, that’s all. 
Decent cook, though. I’m not often 
here—let the place as a rule—so I 
rough it when I do come. It’s eight 
years since I fished that water.’’ 

‘* Yes, so my friend at the Fleur- 
de-Lys told me. He seems glad you 
are back.”’ 

‘* Ah! but rents have fallen over fifty 
per cent. I can’t live here. Wish I 
could.”’ 

At ten o’clock Mr. Jake Seton, after 
a simple yet excellent dinner, walked 
back to the ‘‘ Fleur-de-Lys’’ with the 
diamonds in his pocket. 

To-morrow, by the nine train, he 
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would go to town and interview Messrs. 
Snell and Schneider. 

He smiled. 

In his pocket book there was a fiver, 
which the Colonel insisted on giving 
him, and an authority from the former 
to deal fully with Messrs. Snell in the 
matter of the diamonds. 

The Colonel saw him off the next 
morning from the little country station. 

** Don’t be bluffed, Seton. You'll put 
up at the ‘Grand’? I'll write there if 
they send anything to me. Send me a 
wire if it’s all right. Good-bye.” 

Strictly speaking, Mr. Jake Seton 
ought to have gone straight through 
London to, say, Amsterdam, where he 
had a most excellent friend who was 
always open to buy stones. But he 
didn’t. He took a taxi, and sought out 
Messrs. Snell and Schneider at 31, Tell 
Street, which was in Soho. 

Their offices were on the second floor, 
and thither Jake climbed. A notice on 
a slate was fixed on the door— 


OUT. 
RETURN at 2. 


This was most annoying. Jake was 
waiting on events, quite settled that 
profit to himself would result, and to 
be brought up to a blank wall at a 
most exciting moment was somewhat 
damping. 

He looked at his 
minutes past one. 


watch. Five 
Messrs. Snell and 


Schneider had gone out to lunch, 
evidently. They would return at two. 
Should he risk it? Yes! The 


authority in his pocket might in an 
emergency cover an investigation of 
Messrs. Snell and Schneider’s premises. 

The lock succumbed in two minutes, 
although it was the best of its kind, and 
implicitly relied upon. But, then, Jake 
was the best of his kind, and he knew 
that make of lock quite well. 

There were two rooms. The outer 
one was a sort of workshop. Tools lay 
as thrown down on the bench. There 
was a lapidary’s cutting wheel, a 
polisher, and so on. 

It would seem that Messrs. Snell 
were in very truth diamond cutters, 
setters, and polishers. 
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In a corner stood a safe, which made 
Jake smile with contempt. He could 
have ripped it open in five minutes, but 
he ignored it. He passed to the inner 
room, keeping a very keen ear on the 
alert for a possible premature return of 
one or both of the partners. Here he 
found, as he expected, a real safe. One 
of the latest Chicago makes. 

It fitted under the roll top desk, and 
casually seemed an integral part of it. 
But Jake knew all about it, and, in fact, 
it was due to him that this particular 
safe ceased to be manufactured. He 
opened too many. 

Triple combination lock, with hinge 
bolts, and rolled steel frame. It ought 
to hold something good. 

Mr. Jake Seton knew exactly how 
many combinations were possible, and 
with the Smolsch key, which, unfortu- 
nately, was at ‘‘The _ Beeches,”’ 
Brondesbury, it would have taken him 
five to twenty minutes to open this one. 

The detached residence at Brondes- 
bury, which figured largely in the 
second of our friend’s coups, was still 
his, and, as may be remembered, Mrs. 
Smith, the most respectable house- 
keeper, and the neat housemaid were on 
board wages, pending their master’s 
return. : 7 

Jake retreated from the office of 
Messrs. Snell, re-locked the door, and 
taxi’d to Liverpool] Street. From there 
he sent a telegram to the Colonel: 
** Arrived safely, interview firm to- 
morrow, get some information first.”’ 

The taxi then took him on to Brondes- 
bury. 

Mrs. Smith was decorously glad to 
see her master, and quite pleased to 
hear that he might be soon returning. 
He explained that he had only returned 
from Ireland that morning. 

** If I may say so, sir, I hardly knew 
you.”” 

‘*Oh, my beard? Never very keen 
on shaving myself, and there wasn’t a 
barber within twenty miles, Mrs. Smith. 
So I let it grow.”’ 

‘** Oh, yes, sir, I quite understand. Jt 
is a great trouble to gentlemen. I had 
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your letter and cheque, sir. Thank 
you.” 

‘* That’s all right. 
spector—still curious ?”’ 
** Oh, he’s left, sir. 

came again.”’ 

Jake went to his study, and found the 
Smolsch key safe in its hiding place. 

He rang. 

‘* Dinner at half-past seven, Mrs. 
Smith. I don’t know that I shall sleep 
here to-night. But you can get every- 
thing ready.’’ 

“Yes, ‘Sir.”’ 

He taxi’d back to Tell Street, with 
just the outline of a possible plan in his 
brain. 

Again he mounted the stairs, curi- 
ously excited. If he saw the slate, with 
an inscription denoting the absence of 
the partners, still on the door he would 
do certain things. He craned his neck 
to catch the first available view. 

Good! He could see the word 
‘**OUT.’’ Well, he would be IN! But— 
chilling thought—it might be, as was 
not unknown, that the notice had not 
been removed, although Messrs. Snell 
and Co. were within. That was not 
an infrequent lapse. 

OUT. 
RETURN at 4.45. 
So it was all right, although how 
customers managed to see the diamond 
cutters and polishers, if the latter 
were nearly always out, Jake slightly 
wondered. 

It was now eight minutes past four. 

The door was again opened. How 
the maker of that American lock would 
have cursed had he seen the ease with 


How is the In- 


No, he never 


which it was picked and the lever 
sprung over! 
Jake passed at once to the inner 


room, knelt, 
garnered in 
dummy face. 

On the seventh combination, and with 
the aid of the Smolsch key, the steel 
safe was at his mercy. 

Jake’s eyes flashed. Loose diamonds 
in a wash-leather bag, to the value of, 
he roughly guessed, £20,000, were the 
first of the spoils. Seven large rubies 


and, with a knowledge 
the States, opened the 
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followed. In a drawer was a pearl 
necklace. Jake, a little superstitious, 
left that. He had never dealt in pearls. 


In another bag, lined with wadding, 
were a hundred diamonds or more. 
Pish! Parisian! Nothing else. 

Listening keenly, the crook slipped 
the diamonds out of the bag, and trans- 
ferred them to a pocket, which the tailor 
had not originally built into the suit. 
It would have taken a very skilled 
searcher to have discovered that pocket. 

Then he took some of the Parisian 
stones, and, judging the quantity as 
nearly as he could, filled the wash- 
leather bag, and replaced it in the safe. 
The latter he then closed, and just in 
time, for steps were coming up the 
staircase. 

Jake darted from the inner room, 
crossed the other, and stood before the 
entrance door, on which there still faced 
him the notice, ‘‘OUT. Return at 4.45.’’ 

As the man crossed the lobby of the 
floor below, and put his foot on the 
further stairs, Jake knew that he must 
be Snell, or Schneider, or a caller. 

He knocked at the door again, which 
was slightly open. 

** Anyone in?’’ he called, and followed 
the question with another rapping. 

The man looked up, and saw him, 
and hurried his pace the last few steps. 

Jake knocked again, and repeated his 
question. 

The man had now reached the lobby, 
and he came to the door. 

‘*Do you wish to see me, sir?’’ he 
puffed out, for he was stout and the 
stairs were many. 

Jake wheeled round. 
Snell ?”’ 

There was in the question just the 
requisite intonation of a gentleman who 
is half angry, half amused. 

**T am Mr. Snell.’’ 

“Glad to hear it. And I suppose 
Mr. Schneider is the gentleman who is 
in a hurry, and slightly—er—mad?”’ 

Mr. Snell looked vague. 

‘Well, I saw this notice, but the 
door was open, so I knocked. 

“The door was open?’’ gasped the 
other man. 


**Oh, are you 
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**Certainly. Mr. Schneider rushes 
out, nearly sends me down the stairs, 
calls out they will see to me if I knock 
again, so I “ 

But Mr. Snell had, with a very white 
face, pushed past him, and Jake could 
hear that he made straight for the inner 
room. He stood contentedly outside, 
waiting for developments, and quite 
ready. 

He heard the opening of the sham 
panelled front, the rattle of a bunch of 
keys, and the opening of the safe door. 

It was a ticklish five seconds. 

The safe was shut; the bang was dis- 
tinct, and the next moment Mr. Snell, 
visibly relieved, and getting his colour 
back, came to Mr. Jake Seton, and 
asked him to come inside. 

‘“You saw a man come out, sir? 
Would you mind describing him?”’ 





“‘Certainly.’’ And Jake gave a very 
creditable description of Jimmy 
Smolsch. It was the first that occurred 
to him. 


‘**T ought to thank you, for I believe 
you came just in time to prevent a 
serious robbery, or at least an attempt. 
But our safe is unopenable. Quite the 
latest. I am obliged to be out a good 
deal, so we got it. It has not been 
touched, however.”’ 

‘* Nothing gone?”’ asked Jake. 

‘* Nothing. Now what can I do for 
you, sir?’ 

‘* My business is rather serious, I am 
sorry to say. Do you know these?’’ 
And Jake took the diamond ornaments 
of Colonel Clayton from his pocket, and 
laid them before Mr. Snell. 

The latter looked, and took up the 
necklace. 

‘* No,”’ he affirmed, ‘‘ I haven’t seen 
these before. Why?’’ 

“* Look at the third and fifth stones.”’ 

He looked, and replied, ‘‘ Brum- 
magem.’’ 

** Or Parisian?’’ 

** No, made in Birmingham.”’ 

“‘And you have never seen them 
before? Come, Mr. Snell, do you 
know a Colonel Clayton ?”’ 

**No. Certainly not.’’ 

** Not as a customer?’’ 
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** No, nor as a friend, or as a friend’ s 





friend, or as *» Mr. Snell was 
getting angry. 
‘*“ Well, I am informed that these 


Ornaments, tiara, necklace, and the 
others were sent to you to be cleaned. 
The allegation is that you have substi- 
tuted i 

Mr. Snell went purple. 


“*Get out of my place! And take 
your stuff with you.’’ And with a 
quick sweep the precious possessions of 
the Claytons of Aylford Manor clattered 
on the floor. 

Jake was cool, always. 
found him unprepared. 

He picked the ornaments up, replaced 
them, and faced Mr. Snell once more. 
This was bluff, or: innocence, but what 
could it be but the first? 

‘* Understand me, Mr. Snell. This 
matter has nothing to do with me, 
really. Colonel Clayton is a friend of 
mine. He was suspicious of one or two 
of these stones when they were re- 
turned, and he asked my opinion. He 
is a fiery old gentleman, and it isn’t 
good for him. Bad heart, you know. 
So he persuaded me to come up and see 
about it. If, you and he had a big row 
here, he would probably crumple up. 
Now, he wants his stones. He says he 
holds your receipt, stating that all were 
genuine diamonds, and it seems fe 

‘It’s just as difficult for me to keep 
cool as it is for your friend. You accuse 
me of robbery, and worse. I have been 
here for twenty-two years. Go to the 
police—do anything you like. I might 
ask what your littke game is—black- 
mail ?”’ 

Jake shrugged his shoulders. 

** Well, I shall take the things back, 
and tell him what you say. You'll 
admit,’’ said Jake, pulling a beautiful 
pendant from the heap, and at which 
the diamond polisher had not looked, 
‘that as a rule this sort of work 
doesn’t have a bit of paste for the cent-e 
stone ?”’ 

The man took it, with a gesture inti- 
mating that the affair was none of his. 
He examined it, carelessly at first, and 
then with a little quickened curiosity. 





But this 
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**I think, after all, I can tell you 
something about that pendant,’’ he 
said, with a glitter in his eye. ‘‘ Hold 
it while I go through my book.’’ 

*‘Ah,”’ thought Jake, ‘‘ he is going 
to remember now-”’ 

Aloud he said: ‘‘I am glad your 
memory is recovering. Wonderful what 
lapses 

** Yes, sir,’’ said the other, with a 
grin twisting his face, ‘‘ I remember! 
That pendant was stolen from Lady 
Verney last year! We get the police 
descriptions here, and it’s my turn for 
the police now!’’ 

He was a big man, and sprung at 
Jake suddenly. For a moment the 
crook, taken by surprise, and holding 
the pendant in his hand, was at a dis- 
advantage. 

Quick as a flash he recovered himself, 
and a fist shot out unerringly, catching 
the diamond polisher on the point of 
the chin. It was the knock-out blow, 
and the man went down heavily. 

Mr. Jake Seton gathered the Colonel’s 
diamonds, and made his exit, first, with 
a touch of ingenuity—rubbing out the 
notice on the slate and re-writing with 
the suspended pencil: ‘‘ Out. Return 
at 6.30.’’ He closed the door, locked 
it, and walked quietly downstairs out 
into the street. 

Jake bore the man no ill-will. Rather 
he admired the strategy of it all. 

‘‘TIf I had gone down, the Colonel, 
I’m thinking, would have lost his heir- 
looms. Or he would have put the stones 
back, and denied the whole thing, or 





’ 


Jake was a bit puzzled over the 
many alternatives. Still, he admired 
Mr. Snell as a very clever man. 

He went to the Grand, and wired to 
the Colonel: 

‘* Have seen them, but first denied 
all knowledge then attacked me am 
bringing all back case for warrant. 
Wire me here.”’ 

He did not sign his name. 

He dined at his Brondesbury resi- 
dence, and then returned to the Grand, 
where he was sleeping. He was a little 
curious to see how much choler the 
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Colonel could squeeze into a telegram. 
That it would bubble with halfpenny-a- 
word rage he did not doubt. 

He was disappointed; the reply was 
as follows :— 

‘**Must come see about it personally 
thousand thanks leaving here nine 
train to-morrow you travel up far as 
Chelmsford join me bringing all 
will explain when meet. Clayton 
Reepham.’”’ 7 
Reepham?”’ queried Jake. ‘‘ Old chap 
gone there, has he?”’ 

There was still a problem of conduct 
before him. He had 32 diamonds, 
somebody’s property, which Mr. Snell 
would one day miss, to his sorrow. 
Also seven rubies. Then there was the 
Colonel’s collection. They were bound 
to pass to Mr. Jake Seton eventually ; 
that was inevitable, but exactly how, he 
had not determined. He could dis- 
appear, and with him the Clayton neck- 
lace, tiara, etc., but that was exces- 
sively tame, and he really wanted to see 
what the Colonel would make of Snell 
and Schneider. Mr. Jake Seton won- 
dered what he would have done under 
similar circumstances, and he ultimately 
came to the conclusion that there would 
be invented a dishonest workman, who, 
greatly trusted by Snell and Schneider, 
had annexed the real stones, and 
cleverly substituted the fraudulent ones. 
Snell would then offer to replace the 
diamonds. The crook was prepared to 
lay long odds on that, as Snell’s method 
of escape. Nothing more would be 
heard of Lady Verney. 

Jake, after all, decided to sleep at 
Brondesbury, and sent a telegram to 
himself at the Grand, bidding him hurry 
up if he wished to see his aunt before 
she died. 

It was nothing to the superior young 
lady in the office, and she gave Jake a 
receipt for the room he would not 
occupy, with an unmoved countenance. 

He breakfasted early, and, to Mrs. 
Smith’s pleasure, appeared clean 
shaven, although he had declared his 
dislike of self-shaving. 

** Like me better without 
Smith?” 


it, Mrs. 
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** Oh, yes, sir,’ and ‘‘ Shall you be 
back to-night, sir?’’ 

**Can’t say. Going to meet a friend. 
If I wire you, I shall. If not, don’t ex- 
pect me.”’ 

The matter of the 32 diamonds and 
the seven rubies had decided Mr. Jake 
Seton that he would be better without 
his beard. 

He journeyed 
changed, 
train. 

The latter was glad to see him, but 
looked tired, haggard, and worried. He 
listened to Jake’s account of his inter- 
view with Snell, and to the former’s 
Speculations as to the exact game Snell 
was playing, but the expected wrathful 
outburst did not come. 

‘*“You’ve Shed your beard, Seton, | 
see.”” 

A very obvious remark. 

** Yes, that was a growth of Aylford. 
A necessity, as you don’t boast a 
barber, and I never could shave myself 
without much blood shedding.’’ 

The old, ever-green explanation! 

What the Colonel was going to do 


to Chelmsford, 
and awaited the Colonel’s 


interested the crook greatly, but 
apparently he had made no plans. 

‘* They’ve got me in a cleft stick, 
Seton. I can’t find the receipt. . Lost 


it somewhere.”’ 

He relapsed into a long silence. 

Jake read the paper, thinking that if 
the Colonel was so deeply affected by 
the loss of a dozen stones, what exactly 
would be the feelings of Mr. Snell at 
some time or other! 

** Made up your mind, Colonel? Do 
you want me to come with you?” 

This was not what he wanted at all, 
and he was glad to hear the Colonel say 
that he should go alone, and have it 
out with them. 

Stratford—Liverpool Street. 
hold-up by signal. 

The Colonel fidgetted. He could not 
keep sti'l half-a-minute, and he rather 
got on Jake’s nerves. 

** Now, Colonel, here’s the parcel. 
Shall I open it—won’t take a minute— 
so that you can see they are all right?’’ 

**No, no. I haven’t made up my 


Then a 
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mind yet. Keep them. I’m upset 
about it all.’’ He wiped his face, on 
which beads of sweat had gathered. 

Jake was a little alarmed. He was 
hard enough where property was con- 
cerned, but tender-hearted in other 
ways. He didn’t want the Colonel to 
expire in his presence. 

** Have a nip, Colonel? Don’t upset 
yourself,’’ 

‘* That’s better. Don’t mind me, 
Seton. And—and let me get off at the 
station alone. I’ve a reason. You 
know the ‘ Beehive,’ in Cheapside? 
Yes? Meet me there in a couple of 
hours. Bring the diamonds with you.”’ 

The train moved, and crawled into 
the station. Jake, with a nod, jumped 
out, and mingled with the crowd. 

He was genuinely concerned about 
his fishing friend, and hesitated as to 
whether he should take a taxi or not. 
He decided to see the Colonel safely 
out of the terminus. 

‘* These old buffers,’’ soliloquised 
Jake, ‘* bust or break, and, as he hasn’t 
busted, he’ll break.’’ 

He edged his way through the 
streaming crowd, and saw the Colonel 
alight. 

** Lord! he’s forgotten his luggage,”’ 
said Jake, as the Colonel made quickly 
for the cab rank. 

He moved forward, thinking that a 
reminder would not be taken amiss, 
but 

Two men, with bowler hats, and 
squared official shoulders, quietly moved 
towards the Colonel, and one tapped 
him on the arm. 

Jake caught a glimpse of the white, 
drawn face that was turned round. 
Terror fairly had the Colonel. The big 
frame seemed to crumple up and shrink, 

Why—he was holding them out for 
the bracelets!! The Colonel got in the 
taxi, and Jake heard the address given 
to the chauffeur—‘‘ Bow Street, the 
station.”’ 

wir. Jake Seton went back to 
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Brondesbury with the 


Colonel’s 
diamonds, and with the tangled threads 
of a problem to unravel. He gave the 
job up; it was beyond him. He must 
wait for the papers. 

He whistled in sheer amazement at 


what he read. Snell had ‘phoned to 
the police directly he had picked him- 
self up from Jake’s blow. His infor- 
mation was simple. A Colonel Clayton, 
of Aylford Manor—Jake had given all 
this information—was playing some 
game with Lady Verney’s pendant. 

Scotland Yard moved quickly, and 
with cuteness. There was much tele- 
phoning—trunk line to Norwich—and 
the telegraph wires were busy. 

The Colonel, by the merest fluke, 
being at Reepham, had heard a whisper 
of what was in the wind. Inspectors of 
Police, cock-a-whoop at the thought of 
a big capture, should not talk too loud 
or too familiarly with stationmasters. 
Thus he heard. 

He had walked half the night, and 
reached Colchester in time to get into 
the very train that he had wired Seton 
he should come by from Aylford. It did 
not avail. The watch was well kept. 

The mysterious jewel robberies in the 
Norwich and Cromer district ceased 
when George Twinford, ex-convict, was 
laid by the heels; and Colonel Clayton 
came to the conclusion that he had 
better live on his property, and visit it 
oftener, if, by long absences, a rogue 
with a passable resemblance to himself 
found it quite easy to hoodwink a whole 
village, and—biggest piece of impu- 
dence—fish his trout stream. 

Mr. Jake Seton was happy, and yet 
unhappy. He had the equivalent in cash 
of Mr. Snell’s diamonds. It would 
seem that the firm of Snell and 
Schneider was ultra-respectable. He 
has disposed of the—er—Colonel’s 
collection, Lady Verney’s pendant in- 
cluded, but still—why was he sent to 
Snells? The crook’s enlightenment 
came quickly, but that is another story. 


[NOTE.—The sequel to the above story, which will give the solution—a startling one— 
to the Snell and Schneider unsolved problem, will appear in the next issue 


will be concluded. Ed.] 
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WORTH CHURCH, FROM THE CHURCHYARD. 


WORTH AND ITS CHURCH. 


By J. C. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


F the hundreds of thousands of 
people who pass the railway 
station at Three Bridges, how 

many, we wonder, know anything of 
the outlying hamlet of Worth, its 
church and the neighbouring country? 
Yet here are lanes which would have re- 
joiced the heart of Richard Jefferies had 
he loitered so far from his home at 
Crowborough. Here the trees grow 
luxuriantly, and afford shelter from the 
summer sun. Here you are fanned by 
the energising breezes from the adja- 
cent forests, both that of Worth and 
Tilgate being close by. When visiting 
these rural spots, it is always difficult 
to gauge the character of the industrial 
pursuits of the people. In answer to 
enquiries, the present writer was told 
that the land affords occupation for the 
major part of the population, but this is 
true only to a limited extent. The fact 
is, if one may judge from the small 


number of cottages, there are few of 
the agricultural class at Worth. There 
are, however, a goodly number of 
large houses in the locality, and long 
long ago one of these had precedence. 

As we have remarked, Worth is 
situated within easy walking distance 
from Three Bridges, so called from the 
three bridges that cross the River Mole. 
In the olden days wood and water were 
plentiful, the former supplying fuel for 
the smelting of iron, of which there was 
abundance. ‘‘ The timber here,’’ says 
the Rev. Arthur Bridge, ‘‘ grows par- 
ticularly fine; the oak, elm, and ash 
arrive at great perfection; indeed, the 
oaks have been renowned from time 
immemorial. So much prized were they 
that the Navy contracts used to specify 
that Sussex oaks should be used. 
Worth Church stood then almost sur- 
rounded by the great forest, which in 
Saxon times occupied nearly the whole 
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of Sussex and part of Kent and Surrey, 
being one hundred and twenty miles 
long by thirty broad. This forest was 
called by the Britons ‘‘ Coet Andred,”’ 
from its exceeding greatness, and by 
the Saxons weald, or woody country, or 

‘* Andredes Weald,’’ probably from 

Anderida Silva in the Roman 

intineraries. The whole weald was 

rendered al- 
most  im- 
permeable by 
reason of the 
great groves 
of oak and 
thickets, and 
for many 

a year was 

famous for its 

wild hogs and 
herds’ of 
deer.”’ 

‘* All was one 
wild inhospit- 
able waste, 

Uncouth and 
horrid, desert 
and untraced, 

Hid by rough 
thickets from 
the face of 
day, 

The solitary 
realms of 
beasts of 


prey.”’ 

It was here 
that the 
church was 
erected by 
our early an- 
cestors. It is 
one of the 
few _ perfect 
specimens of 
Saxon archi- 
tecture. There 
is abundant 
evidence, from an architectural point of 
view, to prove this, and on _ historic 
grounds we are certain that a church 
existed here before the coming of the 
Conqueror, when it and the adjoining 
lands found an owner in William de 
Warren, the son-in-law to whom the 
King, soon after his settlement on the 
throne of England, made a grant in 
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perpetuity. But long before this the 
church had been in possession of Saxon 
kings, and we know that Worth was a 
Royal manor in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. ‘‘ It is thought,’’ says Mr. 
Bridge, ‘‘that Worth, joining the 


‘Surrey border, was included in the hun- 


dred of Churchfelle, and appeared as 
‘ Orde’ in Domesday ts00k, the Nor- 
man __ scribes 
omitting the 
unfamiliar let- 
ter W, and 
thus the entry 
therein reads: 
‘Siward holds 
of Richard, 
Orde. Oswol 
holds it of 


King Ed- 
ward.’ ”’ 
It will be 


observed that 
the building 
has separate 
courses of 
footings to all 
its walls,some 
of them being 
above the 
ground level. 
Running 
round the en- 
tire structure 
is a band of 
stone, serving 
as a string 
course at 
about half the 
height of the 
eaves above 
the ground. 
This is sup- 
ported by 
pilasters of 
rough, long- 
and-short work, rising from a_ stone 
base or plinth. The arches are specially 
worthy of attention. Every stone radi- 
ates from the centre, and is locked in 
with a proper keystone. The massive 
arches leading to the chancel and the 
transepts and the three arches built up 
in the wall are evidently of Saxon date. 
The same remark applies to the win- 
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dows higu up in the walls of the nave; 
there are three two-light windows—two 
on the north and one on the south. 
These are placed close to the eaves of 
the roof. Regarding the origin and use 
of these windows, we again quote Mr. 
Bridge: ‘‘ The importance of this 
arrangement and its significance are not 
so self-evident in the twentieth century 
as in the old turbulent times before the 
Conquest. Then almost every church 
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was particularly favourable to evil, and 
the superstition has been held up to 
comparatively recent times, as is evi- 
denced from the fact that all suicides 
were buried on this side of the church. 
There is some good carved work in the 
oak rails and in the pulpit, the latter 
having five panels, each with a carved 
figure and inscription beneath in Low 
German. This pulpit was erected here 
by a former vicar of Worth. The carved 
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LYCH-GATE, WORTH CHURCH. 


was used as a fortress, and the people 
had often to fly for safety for them- 
selves, their belongings, and their little 
ones to the protection afforded by the 
solid walls of the church. Hence, then, 
it is no wonder that the windows were 
set high in the walls.’’ Of the other 
windows, nothing need be mentioned 
(except one in the wall of the north 
transept), which are of much later date, 
and due to restorations which have 
taken place from time to time. 

A few other objects may be noted. 
The door to the north is blocked up, 
but is to be seen from the interior of 
the church. This door was known as 
‘“The Devil’s Door,’’ as it was 
formerly believed that the north aspect 


couplets read as follows :— 

Who me loves the same will my 
Word hold and my Father 
Will him love 
Anno Dni, 1557 
And we will 

And a dwelling 


to him come 
with him make. 
—John 14. 
‘The belfry,’’ to again quote Mr. 
Bridge, ‘‘containing six bells, is 
modern, re-built in 1869. Formerly 
there were four bells of ‘very great 
age’; but these four bells were cast by 
C. Oliver, of Bethnal Green, in 1844, 
and the metal, weighing 8 cwt. 1 qr. 
19 Ibs., was re-cast into the present peal 
of six bells.’’ The rector, in his recent 
book on Worth, notes that he dis- 
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covered an old MS., dated 1684, giving 
interesting details of the fourth bell, 
which runs as follows :— 
‘** April the 21, 1684. 
Received them of John Mills 
Churchwardens Tho. Ellis. 

Ye full sum of twenty-four pounds, 
three shillings and threepence in full for 
casting their fourth bell of Worth, and 
for adding two hundred and one quarter 
and six pounds’ weight of metal to 
her. 

Received 
by me, 

Christo 

Hodson.”’ 

The _con- 
dition of this 
present obli- 
gation is such 
that if the 
above boun- 
den Christo- 
pher Hodson, 
his heirs, exe- 
cutors, ad- 
ministrators, 
or assigns do 
well and truly 
secure, make 
good, and cast 
the bell which 
belongs to the 
said parish of 
Worth ac- 
cording to his 
barg aining, 
that is to say, 
that if the said 
bell should 
break or any 
way prove 
faulty or un- 
serviceable by Photo by 
reason of de- 
fault or any 
neglect in him in casting of the said 
bell that she remains not firm and 
secure one whole year after the hanging 
of her up, that the said Christopher 
Hodson is to make her good, and new 


g 








cast her, which if he, his executors, 
administrators, assigns do well and 
truly perform, then the obligation is to 
be void and of none effect, or else stand 
and remain in full strength and virtue. 

Sealed and delivered 
in the presence of Christo Hodson 

John Butching 

John Langridge 

The O mark of 

William Payne. 

There is a 
curious. old 
font, which 
consists of 
two, the 
upper being 
of the twelfth 
century; the 
lower one is 
probably 
much older. 

Leaving 
the church 
by the ancient 
lych-gate, we 
once more 
find ourselves 
on the main 
road; and 
presently 
Crabbet 
Park, the 
seat of Mr. 
Wilfred 
Scawen 
Blunt, ‘‘poet, 
patriot, and 
breeder of 
Arab horses,”’ 
looms in 
view; but, 
not having a 
permit, we 
forbear to 
enter the 
grounds. It is well that it should 
be so, for the natural beauty of the 
locality is of more enduring charm 
than any pleasure garden or stately 
mansion can afford. 
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M’SIEUR ARMAND'S TACT. 


By J. MORTON LEWIS. 


HE was a petite little woman to 
S whom Vacquerez had been intro- 
duced by a mutual friend at the 
Opera. I do not know how many times 
they met, until the day he informed me 
he had accepted an i:.vitation for us 
both to spend the ‘evening at M’sieur 
Megane’s house in the Rue St. Vevane. 
** Who is M’sieur Megane ?”’ I asked. 
‘*Do you remember we were intro- 
duced to a Ma’m’selle Megane at the 
Opera three weeks ago?”’ 


Recollection came to me. ‘* Yes,”’ I_ 


replied. 

‘** Well, I have met her once or twice 
since, at the races at Nantelly for one 
place, and whilst you were over in 
England I took her to the theatre. | 
suppose this is in return. At any rate, 
the invitation came last night, and | 
accepted it. You are free?’’ 

** Certainly.”’ 

** Good; then that settles it.’’ 

‘Have you ever met M_’sieur 
Megane?’’ 

**Once. I saw him in the Champs 
Elysee with his daughter, and she intro- 
duced us.”’ 

At half-past seven that evening we 
were shown into the drawing-room of 
the Megane’s flat in Rue St. Vevane. 
M’sieur and Ma’m’selle rose to greet us. 
He was a tall, thin man, with dark, 
keen eyes, a grey moustache and beard, 
cut in the fashion of the late Emperor. 
As he met me, I thought I saw a faint 
gleam of recognition pass across his 
face, but it was only momentary. 
During the many years I have spent in 
the Secret Service I have met many 
men, of all nationalities and classes, 
sinners and saints, and somewhere I 
know I had met that man before, but 
where and under what circumstances I 
could not remember. 

‘* My daughter was telling me you 
have only just come over from Eng- 
land.”’ he said. ‘‘Are you staying 
long ?”’ 

** Only a few days,’’ I replied; ‘‘ and 
business will take me back again.”’ 


A look of relief crossed his fave. 
““Ah! I love your England. If I was 
a rich man, and could live where I like, 
1 should choose England. Somewhere 
in Kent, is it not?” 

The arrival of two more guests lent 
a momentary pause to the conversation. 
They were friends; one, like Vaquerez, 
was young, while the other nearly as 
old as M’sieur Megane himself. 

He, too, appeared to know me. 1 
saw him glance quickly at me, and then 
at M’sieur Megane. 

‘‘I thought after supper we would 
have a little music. Marie shall sing to 
us, and you sing, too, do you aot, 
M’sieur?’’ he said, addressing me. 

It was a false move, and, a second 
too late, he recognized it. 

‘*T have not sung for five years,”’ I 
replied. 

‘** Indeed, I must have made a mis- 
take. Marie, did you not say M’sieur 
Leveson sang ?”’ 

‘**I thought you did,’’ said the girl 
with an engaging smile; ‘‘ your friend 
told me so.”’ 

I saw Vacquerez had no recollection 
of the statement. 

‘** Then my friend made a mistake,’’ I 
said, turning the remark aside. 

‘‘ Then Marie shall sing to us, and 
afterwards we will make up a four for 
a game of cards. It is the one passion 
of my quiet old age.’’ 

Throughout supper, while carrying 
on my part in the conversation, I was 
trying to fix M’sieur Megane in my 
memory. I knew that it must have 
been five years since I had seen him, 
because for five years I had not sang a 
note, and once somewhere he had heard 


me sing. 
Try as I would, I could not remember 
where we had met. As the evening 


progressed a growing uneasiness took 
possession of me. The quick, covert 
glances exchanged between the three 
men, the artless ingenuousness with 
which the girl prattled to my friend, all 
served to increase my suspicion. 
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As soon as supper was over we 
returned to the drawing-room, and 
Ma’m’selle Megane sat down before the 
piano. She had a pretty little voice, 
one which suited the songs she chose, 
dainty little love songs of Provence. 
She smiled at Vacquerez as she sang 
them. 


Meanwhile M’sieur Megane enter- 
tained me. He spoke to me of Paris, 
of London, and the other cities which 
he had visited in his youth. ‘It is all 
pleasant to look back upon, now that I 
am old and poor. I have not left Paris 
for years now.’’ He looked at me 
closely. ‘‘ 1 must have seen you some- 
where in my wanderings about the old 
town. I recollect vour face so well.’’ 
There was a simplicity about his speech 
which might have disarmed me had not 
my suspicions been now thoroughly 
awakened. 

‘*T do not remember you, M’sieur,”’ 
I said, lying boldly, ‘‘ but I have met 
so many men in my life, men of all 
classes, that my forgetfulness must be 
excused.’’ 

As I spoke Ma’m’selle ceased sing- 
ing, and M’sieur Megane rose. *‘Now,’ 
he said, ‘‘ we will have a little game, if 
you gentlemen are willing.”’ 

Bridge was the choice. After some 
little discussion, Ma’m’selle Megane and 
I sat out and watched the others, much 
to Vacquerez’s discomfiture, as _he 
would willingly have spent the evening 
chatting to Ma’m’selle, while we others 
played. 

It was ten o’clock when the first card 
was dealt, and nearly two in the morn- 
ing when M’sieur Megane laid aside the 
pack with a sigh. He and Vacquerez 
had been partners. 

‘*T am afraid we have lost heavily,” 
he said. 

Ma’m’selle made a move. ‘‘Father,’ 
she said, ‘‘ you are terrible. You must 
not play cards for money.”’ 


M’sieur Megane patted her cheek 
affectionately. ‘‘ It is not often, my 
dear,’’ he replied. 

The younger of the two friends 
handed his block to Vacquerez. ‘‘ I do 
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not know if you agree to my figures, 
M’sieur,’’ he said. 

‘** We owe you 1,764 francs each, I 
think,’’ said my friend. 

‘* Precisely,’’ replied the Frenchman. 

While Vacquerez laid the notes on 
the table, M’sieur Megane made a 
gesture of disgust. ‘* My hobby is ex- 
pensive.’’ He turned to his daughter. 
‘* I shall not be able to buy you so many 
hats this winter, unless I am careful.’’ 

Half-an-hour later we parted, with 
many expressions of cordiality. 

“*M’sieur,’’ said M’sieur Megane, ‘‘l 
hope we shall see you here many times 
as well as your friend.”’ 

‘You are most kind,’’ I replied. 

Once outside, I turned to my friend. 
‘* Vacquerez,’’ I said, ‘‘ I should not go 
to that flat again if I were you.”’ 

*“ Why not?’’ he asked. 

“For two reasons—I do not know if 
you noticed, either, that M’sieur 
Paston, who was your opponent, had 
a diminishing glass upon his watch 
chain, and he saw every card as it was 
dealt.”’ 

““ Nonsense,’’ replied Vacquerez. 

“And M’sieur Megane, did you not 
notice anything about him?”’ 

Vacquerez looked at me. 

‘* How badly his false beard fitted.’’ 
I took Vacquerez's arm in _ mine. 
‘* Somewhere he and I have met before. 
He knows it, and he has the advantage 
of me, for, for the moment, I have for- 
gotten.”’ 

Vacquerez laughed. ‘‘My dear fellow, 
if it was anyone but you, I should say 
you had taken too much champagne at 
supper. At any rate, I hope to’ be 
engaged to Ma’m’selle Megane within 
the next few weeks. You have nothing 
to say against her?’’ 

““No,’’ I replied, and with that 
changed the subject. 

Vacquerez and I shared a flat. As 
we were saying good-night, he laid a 
hand on my _ shoulder: ‘‘ My dear 
fellow,’’ he said with 2 smile, ‘‘ I should 
forget what you have said to-night. As 
a rule you are a good judge of 
characters, but for once you have made 
a very bad mistake.”’ 
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‘* FATHER,’ SHE SAID, ‘‘ YOU MUST NOT PLAY CARDS FOR MONEY.”’ 


] made no response; under the 
circumstances it was wiser. 

For the next few days Vacquerez 
saw a good deal of the Meganes. Then 
I was called to London on Secret Ser- 
vee, and from thence to Berlin and 
Rome. 

' When I returned, he met me on the 
platform of the Gare du Nord. 

** Leveson, I want your congratula- 
tions on my engagement.’’ 

I gave them, though it was a hollow 
mockery. 

‘“‘I am going round to spend the 
evening with them, and they asked me 
to bring you. Will you come?’’ 

** Later,’’ I said. ‘‘I have some 
business to attend to; then I will join 
you.” 

After an early dinner, I went to call 


on a friend, another member of the 
Secret Service, a man much older than 
I am, who knows his Europe better 
than many Englishmen know London. 
To him I confided everything. 

‘* I do not know the people,”’ he said, 
when I had finished, ‘‘ and it is all con- 
jecture on your part. But I will try 
and find out what I can for you. It is 
easy to make the acquaintance of people 
in Paris. I will get an introduction to 
this M’sieur Megane. You say you 
have met him before?’’ 

‘*]T think so, and I am certain he 
knows me.”’ 

** Ah!”’ As we stood on the threshold 
of his door, he held out his hand with a 
smile. ‘‘You can rest assured I will do 
all I can to help you.”’ 

‘*T walked towards the Rue St. 
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Vevane with a lighter heart. M’sieur 
Megane greeted me with an almost 
over-powering cordiality. ‘‘ We have 
waited supper for you, M’sieur,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You must be tired. A long 
journey and then a busy day in Paris. 
Come and rest.’’ He led me to a chair 
before a blazing wood fire. 

In a few moments Vacquerez and 
Ma’m’selle entered. She blushed prettily 
when I offered her my best wishes. 

** You do not think I am good enough 
for your friend, eh! But I mean to 
prove to you that you are wrong.”’ 

The evening passed pieasantly, with 
music and ccsversation. Had it not 
been for the suspicion at the back of my 
mind I should have said that my friend 
was a lucky man. Ma’m’selle Megane 
possessed all the outward qualities that 
a man should desire in his wife. She 
was both beautiful and accomplished. 

More than once during the evening 
she toyed with the diamond ring upon 
her finger, and I saw a look cf wistful- 
ness come into her eyes as thev rested 
upon my friend. 

For over a week everything passed 
pleasantly. Though Vacquerez | ‘nt 
each evening at the flat in the Rue ‘'t. 
Vevane, card playing was stopped, an.! 
M’sieur Paston ceased to pay his visits. 

I went there twice, and more than 
once saw Ma’m’selle out shopping. Each 
time when she spoke of Vacquerez her 
eyes lighted up, and then a look of fear 
came into them. 

I had met her in the Rue Royale one 
morning. After we had chatted for a 
few moments, I passed on to find myself 
face to face with Tangsted, the friend 
to whom I had mentioned the whole 
affair. 

“That is Ma’m’selle Megane you 
have just left?’’ 

*“* Yes,”’ I replied. 

** I should advise your friend to break 
off the engagement at once. His life is 
in danger.’’ Tangsted walked down 
the street by my side. ‘‘ Directly I saw 
Megane, I knew him. Do you re- 
member the death of Prince Alexander 
seven years ago?”’ 


Instantly I remembered everything. 


M’sieur Megane was a certain Sievene, 
outside whose house the Prince was 
found murdered. It was a sordid story 
of lust and gambling. Sievene had 
stood his trial, and, after his acquittal, 
vanished, leaving half the world believ- 
ing in his guilt. He was known as a 


_ swindler, a cardsharper and thief. 


‘*M’sieur Megane and Sievene are the 
same man,’’ said Tangsted. ‘‘ Is your 
friend rich?”’ 

‘““He is worth about £10,000 a 
year.”’ 

‘“*Ah! Then you cannot warn him 
too quickly of the great danger he is 
in.”’ 

‘*T have done so once, and he only 
laughed at me.’’ 

‘*Then I should have the house 
watched by the gendarmes whenever he 
is a visitor. I cannot put it more 
strongly.” 

With that Tangsted left me. Vac- 
querez was at home when I reached our 
flat. 

With the expected result, I told him 
what I had heard. 

He put down the paper with a frown. 
““My dear fellow, why are you so 
prejudiced against these people? Surely 
now I am engaged to the girl, you 
might have a litt's faith in them. If 
they wished to kill me they would have 
done so days ago. They have had 
temptation enough, if that is their 
idea.’’ 

‘* What do you mean?”’ 

‘* Because if I die now, Marie comes 
into about £30,000 of my money.”’ 

** You have willed it to her?”’ 

‘*] have drawn up a deed of settle- 
ment in her favour.’’ 

‘““When are you going to be 
married ?”’ 

**In six weeks; a quiet wedding, and 
then she and I will go to England. I 
have taken a house near Haslemere.’’ 

There was an abruptness about Vac- 
querez’s manner, which made me change 
the subject. It was not surprising; he 
and I held very different views upon the 
subject. 

The same afternoon I called upon 
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Tangsted, and told him the latest 
development. 

A look of gravity passed over his 
face. ‘‘ He has made this money over 
to the girl at the suggestion of her 
father, I suppose?’’ 

‘*I do not know. Naturally, Vac- 
querez did not say much to me on the 
subject.’’ 

‘* Naturally. For the next six weeks 
you will have to be very careful.” 

‘*T. can do notHing,’’ I replied. 
** Vacquerez will stand no interference.’’ 

Tangsted drummed on the table with 
his fingers. ‘‘ Not directly. 1 tell you 
what, I know M’sieur Armand, the pre- 
fect. I will see him, and lay everything 
before him. He can, at any rate, have 
a watch kept upon the flat. Perhaps 
you had better come with me.’’ 

** T will,’’ I replied. 

Tangsted drew out his watch. ‘‘Half- 
past three. If we go now we shall just 
see him.”’ 

Twenty minutes later I was intro- 
duced to M’sieur Armand in his private 
room. A short, keen-faced little man. 
His eyes, sharp as a needlepoint, were 
fixed upon me all the time I told my 
tale. 

When I had finished he turned to 
Tangsted. ‘‘You are sure this M’sieur 
Megane is Sievene?’’ 

** Absolutely. I should know him 
anywhere, despite the cleverness of his 
disguise. He has an inveterate habit, 
when he is sitting down and talking, of 
resting his arms upon his knees and 
interlacing his fingers. It is  in- 
voluntary. I do not expect he is aware 
of it.” 

**'My dear Tangsted, you should have 
been a detective,’’ said M’sieur Armand. 

There was a banter in his tones, to 
which my friend instantly retorted. ‘I 
need all their powers of observation in 
my profession, coupled to a tact which 
no detective ever possessed.”’ 

M’sieur Armand smiled. ‘‘ We are 
old friends,’’ he said in explanation, 
turning to me. 

The next second he was all serious- 
ness. ‘‘ When does your friend go to 
these people’s flat again?’’ 

‘* To-morrow evening.’”’ 
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‘* Ah! then I will see that a couple 
of detectives are in the vicinity, men 
who know their work. Let me see, the 
Rue St. Vevane is on the banks of the 
Seine, and there are no gardens behind 
the flats. The windows look sheer 
down upon the river.’ 

There was a horrible idea awakened 
by his remark. 

** You do not mean ” I said. 

**] mean nothing. I was only men- 
tioning the exact position of the flats.’’ 

When I reached home, Vacquerez 
was out. On the table lay a small 
envelope, addressed to me. Inside was 
a letter, unsigned. It ran: ‘‘ Do not 
let your friend, M’sieur Vacquerez, pay 
the promised visit to-morrow. His life 
is in great danger.’’ Although there 
was no clue, I knew who was the 
writer. Help had come from an 
unexpected quarter. 

I took it at once to Tangsted, and to- 
gether we paid another visit to M’sieur 
Armand, this time at his private house. 

I showed him the letter. ‘‘You think 
it is from Ma’m’selle Megane?” 

**T do,”’ I replied. ‘It could be 
from no one else.”’ 

** You do not?’’ said Tangsted. 

‘On the face of it, no; the idea 
appears impossible. But we are deal- 
ing with a woman, and to women all 
things are possible; is it not so?’’ 

““ You are going with your friend to- 
morrow ?”’ 

**T was not. 
London.’”’ 





I ought to start for 


‘** But you can postpone your visit ?”’ 

“* Tf necessary.”’ 

‘* Then I should suggest you did so. 
There will be an attempt upon your 
friend’s life to-morrow, which must be 
prevented. If we three go, and take 
with us a couple of gendarmes, that 
should be sufficient. If M’sieur Megane 
is Sievene I want him for another crime 
committed in Lyons four years ago. 
Your friend will visit them ?’’ 

** About seven.’’ 

“Good! Then if you two gentlemen 
call at my office at six ’’—M’sieur 
Armand smiled pleasantly—‘‘ and bring 
revolvers; they may be useful.’’ 

The next morning a letter arrived 
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for Vacquerez, asking him to postpone 
his visit that day, as M’sieur Megane 
was ill. Later in the day a messenger 
brought another, written by M_’sieur 
Megane himself, saying that he had 
improved in health, and would like to 
see my friend that evening as first 
arranged. 

I mentioned the two letters to M’sieur 
Armand when we met at his office. 

‘* That is confirmation of your sus- 
picions, if I needed any.”’ 

He must have seen the look of incom- 
prehension on my face. 

** Do you not see? You are supposed 
to be leaving for London early this 
morning. Your friend is sure to have 
told them, when he said you could not 
accept their invitation. You are the 
one witness who could prove their guilt. 
The letter arrives before you leave, so 
that Vacquerez may tell you. The 
second comes after you have left. A 
clever piece of work, which shows we 
have a subtle brain to fight against. 
The only thing which puzzles me is, 
why that girl should have sent you the 
letter of warning.”’ 

He was putting on his hat and coat 
as he spoke. ‘‘ You are ready, 
messieurs ?’’ 

Outside in the passage, a couple of 
gendarmes stood awaiting us. 

Twenty minutes later we were in the 
Rue St. Vevane. We secreted our- 
selves in the shadow of a garden which 
faced the flats. Lights were shining in 
the dining-room of M’sieur Megane. 

Presently an _ untidy-looking man 
ambled up the road. He might have 
been a chauffeur. 

He stopped before the garden where 
we were hidden. 

** M’sieur,’’ he whispered. 

**Yes,’”’ said the prefect, speaking 
from his stooping position. 

‘“‘ There is a boat moored against the 
wall at the bottom of the flat which I 
was watching. A tall, dark man rowed 
it up-stream. He tied it to the wall, 
and then climbed into the flat, up a 
rope ladder, which is suspended from 
the first floor window. Afterwards the 
ladder was drawn up.”’ 


** Ah!’’ said M’sieur Armand. ‘*‘You 
will go back to your post now.”’ 

‘* Who is that man?’’ asked Tang- 
sted. 

‘* One of the smartest detectives in 
the service. We know now what they 
are going to do. They will drug M’sieur 
Vacquerez, then kill him, and take his 
body away in the boat. His body will 
be found to-morrow morning in another 
part of Paris, a lower part, where 
murder creates ‘less excitement. If 
suspicion is directed against them, 
M’sieur Megane will be i‘! in bed, and 
there is the letter whick came this morn- 
ing, and M’sieur Vacqzerez read to 
you. A clever plot, is it not?” 

As he spoke, M’sieur Armand 
clutched my arm. ‘‘That is your friend,”’ 
he said, as a figure walked briskly down 
the road.’’ 

‘** Yes,’’ I replied. 

‘* Then our work has commenced.’’ 
M’sieur Armand was all alertness, 
almost brusque in his manner. 

We saw Vacquerez walk up into the 
doorway. A couple of minutes later 
the sound of voices came to us through 
the open window. There were four. 
M’sieur Armand asked me if I recog- 
nized them. 

‘“*Yes,’’ I replied. ‘‘ My friend, 
M’sieur and Ma’m’selle Megane are 
there, and the fourth voice belongs to a 
man we knew as Paston.”’ 

We emerged from our hiding place, 
and crept stealthily up to the entrance. 
A flight of stone steps led up to the door 
of the Megane’s flat. 

‘* What are you going to do?’’ asked 
Tangsted. 

‘*T am going to force open the door 
of their flat with skeleton keys, then we 
can hear all that is going on inside, and 
can be ready for any emergency.”’ 

With still greater care, we crept up 
the stone steps. 

Before the door we paused, keeping 
well in the shadow, while M’sieur 
Armand drew from his pocket a bunch 
of skeleton keys. He inserted one in the 
lock. A few quick and silent turns, 
and he gently pushed the door. It 
opened the slightest fraction in obedi- 
ence to his touch. 
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For nearly an hour we stood there, 
listening to the voices within the room. 
The sound of the knives and forks told 
us when they were at supper. 

There followed a moment’s lull. 
Tangsted leant towards M_’sieur 
Armand. ‘‘ We have not heard Vac- 
querez’s voice for a few moments now.’”’ 
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and her voice again. 
not. I will stop you. 


** No, you shall 
Dick!” 
He must 


** Keep quiet, you fool. 
go!’’ said M’sieur Megane. 

Then M’sieur Armand flung open the 
door, and we rushed into the room. 

Vacquerez lay upon the floor, in- 
standing over him was 


sensible ; 
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WE RUSHED INTO THE ROOM. 


**No,”’ said'M’sieur Armand sharply. 

Then there came to us the sound of 
a heavy fall, followed by a hasty ejacu- 
lation from M’sieur Megane, and a 
woman’s voice, raised in protest. 

** Dick!’ she cried. ‘* Dick!’’ Then: 
‘No, you shall not kill him. You 
must not, because I love him.’’ Then 
followed the sound of a scuffle, a scream, 


Ma’m’selle Megane. She was struggling 
with her father and the man I knew as 
Paston. 

At the sound of our footsteps the two 
men looked up. 

**Ah!’’ cried M’sieur Megane, as he 
saw me. ‘‘ Then you knew all along. 
I was a fool not to have killed you.’’ 

He rushed towards me, the knife with 
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which he had meant to kill Vacquerez 
shining in his hand. 

M’sieur Armand flung himself upon 
him. ‘‘ No, Sievene,’’ he cried. ‘* You 
shall not commit another murder.”’ 

They came to grips, then M’sieur 
Megane seemed to free himself. The 
knife was still in his hand. With a 
quick movement he plunged it into his 
breast. 

For a second he staggered, reeled 
against the table, and rolled on to the 
floor. 

When we bent over him he was dead. 
The two gendarmes had seized Paston, 
and he stood, white and trembling, in 
their grasp. 

I looked at Ma’m’selle Megane. She 
was staring at the two bodies as they 
lay upon the floor. As if on a sudden 
inspiration, she knelt beside that of her 
lover. 

‘*He is only drugged,”’’ she said. 
‘** You came just in time, M’sieur. I 
could not have prevented them much 
longer.”’ 

She addressed her remarks to me, but 
it was M’sieur Armand who answered 
her... ‘‘ But it was you who saved your 
lover’s life,’’ he said. A softness had 
crept into his tones. He had learned 
the reason now why Ma’m’selle Megane 
had sent me the letter of warning. 

We lifted Vacquerez’s form, and 
carried it to the sofa. It was nearly an 
hour before he recovered consciousness. 

‘* Where am I?’’ he asked dreamily, 
opening his eyes. 


‘You have been drugged, but you 


are safe now. 


Ma’m’selle . Megane 
saved your life.’”’ 





M’SIEUR ARMAND’S TACT. 


‘“Ah, Marie,’’ Vacquerez smiled. 
** Marie, where are you?” 
He held out his hand. The girl 


hesitated. Acting on the impulse of the 
second, I took her hand, and _ laid it 
in that of my friend. 
‘“*“ Marie,’’ he said again 
* + * + 


Three days later we were seated in 
M’sieur Armand’s private room. 

‘And so he will not give her up, 
after all, your friend?’’ said M’sieur 
Armand. 

‘“ They are to be married to-morrow 


by special license at the English 
church.”’ 

““Ah! 1 shall go and see the 
wedding.’”’ 

‘*I do not know if it is wise,’’ said 
Tangsted. 

‘““Why not?. Why visit the sins of 


the father upon the children. There 
are some commandments which can be 
followed too literally. She was not to 
blame. Her father’s guilt only served 
to show her own purity. Remember she 
was no party to the plot from the first.’’ 

‘* Perhaps,’’ admitted Tangsted, ‘‘ it 
is the right ending. There is only one 
thing to be pitied, that Megane escaped 
his just end, the guillotine.” 

M’sieur Armand raised his eyebrows. 
‘““Why,” he said, ‘‘then they could 
never have married. It would not have 
been possible.”’ 

Tangsted looked at him quickly. 
There was something in the tones in 
whith he~spoke. ‘‘ He met death just 
the same.’’ M’sieur Armand smiled. 


‘** For once, my friend, a detective has 
shown, shall we call it, tact?”’ 










TOM R RIGBY~ 


ASPER Waveney settled himself 
J comfortably in the armchair 
before the fire in his bedroom and 
proceeded to give himself over to 
pleasant reflections. 

He had had a hard day tramping 
over the moors in search of the elusive 
grouse, and was glad to discard his 
dress coat for an old. smoking jacket, 
and stretch his long legs luxuriously to 
the blaze. Moreover, it was only three 
weeks since he had first taken Sybil 
Fulmer in his arms and she had 
promised to be his wife. Even now 
his nostrils still retained the fragrant 
scent of the violets which they had 
inhaled when she had given him her 
soft good-night kiss only a_ short 
half-hour before. He had, therefore, 
abundant food for a reverie. 

He fumbled in his pockets for his 
pipe—dash it! he must have left it in 
the billiard room. Feeling he must have 
just half a pipe to accompany his train 
of musings befoge he turned in, he rose, 
and opening his door softly, stepped out 
into the corridor. 

Everyone had gone early to bed to- 
night, tired out with oe dance 
and the Jong day on the moors, so that 
the lights were out in the passage and 
all was quiet in the house. He found 
his way easily downstairs, however, by 
the light of the moon which shone 
brightly in through the skylight over 
the hall. 

As he passed the library, on his way 
to the billiard room, his quick ear 
caught the hushed murmur of voices, a 
man’s and a woman’s, while a faint 
odour of violets assailed him.  In- 
stinctively he glanced through the half- 
open door, and suddenly became aware 
that the woman was Sybil—his Sybil, 
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and that her head rested on the shoulder 
of a strange man, who had his arms 
about her and was kissing her tenderly. 
Something in the man’s figure and 
general appearance seemed vaguely 
familiar to him, but he was too dazed 
by the shock of what he saw to try to 
account for his presence there under 
such suspicious circumstances. 

Noiselessly he turned, and with quick 
steps remounted the stairs, and gaining 
his own room, softly shut the door. 
Flinging himself into his armchair he 
sat gazing into the fire with hard, 
unseeing eyes. 

So this was to be the end of his 
dream! The girl who had kissed him 
so sweetly only a short hour before, had 
already transferred her affections to 
someone else, had got tired of him after 
three short weeks! 

‘* Three weeks,’’ he muttered harshly 
to himself; ‘‘ sounds like the name of a 
romance! Well—it is my romance, 
and now it’s come to the last chapter !”’ 
he went on bitterly, as he kicked the 
glowing embers together till they 
blazed again. 

Suddenly he started up, as if the 
resurrection of the dying fire had 
kindled a new energy in him. ‘‘ No, by 
heaven,”’ he muttered fiercely to himself, 
‘it’s not finished; there’s going to be 
an epilogue to that romance of mine; 
something after this style—‘ And the 
man. went his ways and forgot,’’’ he 
went on grimly as he began hurriedly 
to put his things together. 

One other thing was clear to him: 
namely, that he couldn’t stay in this 
house after to-night. He would write a 
little note to Lady Ippleton excusing 
himself on the plea of urgent private 
business; that would be the correct 
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thing under the circumstances, he 
thought to himself with a cynical smile. 

He crammed the things anyhow into 
his portmanteau ; he must be off by the 
early train in the morning; anywhere 
away from this house of disillusion. 

As Sybil Fulmer lay in bed at seven 
next morning, lazily sipping her early 
tea and wondering how the new tweed 
coat and skirt just arrived from her 
tailors would suit her, she was sur- 
prised to hear the motor come round to 
the front door beneath her window and, 
after a brief delay, start off again down 
the avenue. ‘‘ Suppose it’s someone 
gone to catch the early train,’’ she said 
to herself with a yawn, as she stretched 
out a slender white arm and helped 
herself to another lump of sugar. 


* * * * * * 


On a balmy June evening not quite 
five years later Jasper Waveney was 
seated at a small table outside a 
restaurant in the Exhibition at Vienna. 
He was lingering a few days in the 
bright city on his way home from a visit 
to a Hungarian friend, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made at Oxford, and had 
wandered in here for an al fresco supper 
after the stifling atmosphere of the 
crowded opera house. 

A small cascade, glittering in the rays 
of myriad coloured lights, fed the 
artificial lake on the bank of which his 
table stood. On the opposite shore was 
a huge open-air theatre, where some 
light operetta was being performed ; 
from where he sat he could hear the 
throb of the inevitable ever-recurring 
waltz refrain. Over the surface of the 
lake between, glided small electric 
launches, each with a tiny coloured light 
in the bows, like fireflies on a fairy sea. 

Close at hand, along the shores of the 
lake, every inch of available space was 
taken up by small tables and chairs 
occupied by laughing and chattering 
groups of light-hearted Viennese, who 
sipped their wine or coffee and discussed 
the latest political event or the most 
recent society scandal with varying 
degrees of animation. 

The whole scene was bright with 
uniforms, from the gorgeous creation of 
the hussar to the simple blue of the line 
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regiment. Everywhere was light 
laughter and the cheerful hum of 
conversation—all nationalities seemed 
to blend and mingle there in a happy 
cosmopolitan bond of union. 

Jasper stirred his coffee listlessly. 
He seemed strangely out of place 
amongst all this gay throng. He had 
aged considerably during the last five 
years, and the little streaks of grey at 
his temples made him appear consider- 
ably older than his 35 years. 

He felt the loneliness of the great 
crowd very poignantly to-night; it 
seemed so hard that he should be so 
absolutely alone here in this bright city 
of laughter, when all might have been 
so different for him. How bitterly he 
regretted his headstrong haste of five 
years ago! If only he had put off his 
rash resolve until he had seen Sybil and 
demanded an explanation from her. He 
cursed his proud nature fervently. But 
it was no use repining ; he had rushed 
off to the ends of the earth in the first 
bitterness of his disappointment, and no 
amount of regrets could retrieve that 
blind step. Poor little, gentle Sybil— 
he wondered where she was now. He 
rested his elbow on the table and 
covered his eyes with his hand. The 
light breeze wafted a breath of violets 
to him from some woman’s dress close 
by. Ah! how vividly it reminded him 
of that last soft good-night kiss of 
Sybil’s! But at the cruel remembrance 
of what had followed his heart hardened 
again and all the old pride surged up 
anew in him. She had been false to 
him! No true woman could have done 
what she had done; what was the use 
of dwelling on her memory? She was a 
mere episode in his life, and he had done 
with her long ago; henceforth he would 
steel his heart to shut out the vaguest 
shadow of remembrance, when it should 
come knocking at the gates. 

A woman passed slowly behind his 
chair bringing with her that same faint 
violet fragrance. She hesitated a 
moment, stopped, and finally sat down 
in the vacant chair opposite him. 

A cold sweat broke out on Jasper’s 
brow; he pressed his trembling hands 
still closer over his eyes and held his 
breath to shut out that fatal memory- 
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awakening perfume. But it was no use; 
the exertion of his whole will-power 
availed nothing to stem the tide of 
remembrance, and, slowly removing his 
hand from his brow, he looked up with 
haggard eyes at the new-comer opposite 
him. 

Two large grey eyes were fixed 
intently, almost contemptuously, on his 
own. 

**Sybil,’”” he gasped convulsively. 
““You! And I’ve been trying to force 
myself for the last hour to banish the 
very sound of your name from my 
heart!” 

‘*I should have thought that came 
easy enough to you,’’ she answered in 
low, bitter tones. 

Jasper winced, then shrugged his 
shoulders coldly. With the recovery of 
his self-possession, his old pride had 
also returned. 

He looked long and searchingly at her. 
She had changed much in the last five 
years ; she was colder and prouder than 
when he had known her. Also, she 
looked pale and careworn, and her 
clothes were rather shabby. The gentle, 
open-hearted girl whom he had once 
loved seemed to have developed into a 
cold, reserved woman, whose well-worn 
clothes only accentuated and intensified 
her pride. One other thing he noticed— 


she still wore a bunch of her favourite: 


flowers in the breast of her jacket. This 
last touch was the only trace left in her 
of the old Sybil, whom he had known; 
it seemed to soften and humanise her 
whole proud being. 

‘* Well,’’ she said at last, ‘‘ what is 
the result of your scrutiny? Am I 
wearing well?’’ 

Jasper quailed at her cynical words; 
it was more than ever clear to him that 
there must have been some radical 
change in her life to account for such a 
complete metamorphosis in her char- 
acter. 

** Sybil,’’ he said diffidently, ‘‘ tell me 
what has happened to you. . . there 
must be something . . . I don’t under- 
stand . . . what are you doing here in 
Vienna? Why are you here alone . 
at this time of night?’’ 

“* It’s my evening out,’’ she answered 
with bitter sarcasm. ‘‘ I felt I had to 
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go somewhere where it was gay, and 
there was music and light and people 
and—and life. All the rest of the week 
I’m only a servant, and just one even- 
ing wanted to feel 1 was a human 
being again! Oh! it’s all so hateful, I 
...’ she broke off with a pitiful 
gesture of her hands. 

She had lost her proud manner for the 
moment, as the thought of her humilia- 
tions filled her mind, but Jasper’s next 
words brought back the haughty 
carriage of her head and the hard 
cynical lines round her mouth. 

‘* Poor little Sybil,’’ he said gently, 
touched in spite of his proud resolve— 
and turning to a waiter he ordered wine 
and food to be brought. ‘‘ To-night,”’ 
he continued in firmer tones, “‘ you must 
forget it all for a while; and when 
you’ve had supper, you must tell me 
what you’re doing here.”’ 

Sybil drew herself up and made as 
though to rise from her seat. 

‘“No doubt you think yourself very 
considerate,’’ she said coldly, ‘‘ but I 
have no wish to force myself upon you. 
It was a mere chance that led me to your 
table, and I cannot see any reason why 
you should feel obliged to take any 
interest in me again, especially now,”’ 
she concluded bitterly. 

Jasper bit his lip. After all, he 
thought, if either of them had the right 
to be sarcastic at the other’s expense it 
was he. 

He laid a detaining hand on her arm. 
‘Let us try to be friends for this 
evening,’’ he pleaded, as he poured 
wine into her glass; ‘* just for to-night 
let us pretend we are merely two 
ordinary English people thrown together 
by fate in a strange city. You see,’’ he 
went on quietly, ‘‘we are both rather 
lonely, and—and it is nice to have a 
friend,”’ he concluded lamely. 

For answer she raised the glass to her 
lips. ‘* Prosit,’’ she said, with the 
ghost of a far-away smile. 

At first the conversation was neces- 
sarily rather difficult, but gradually 
under the influence of the food and wine 
and the general atmosphere of gaiety 
around them, they became infused with 
the spirit of the place and talked away 
almost merrily. Sybil’s face lost its 
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pallor and the hard lines disappeared 
round her mouth,- while the only trace 
of pride that remained was in the poise 
of her head or an occasional flash of her 
grey eyes when they encountered those 
of her vis-4-vis. 

As for Jasper, his resolve was quite 
forgotten. Her mere presence opposite 
him had awakened his half-forgotten 
longings and warmed them back to a 
throbbing activity. His pride was all 
melted. He burned to take her in his 
arms and crush her to him, to go down 
on his knees and beg her forgiveness for 
his headstrong action, to hold her to 
his heart in one long embrace which 
should let go the flood-gates of five 
years’ loneliness. 

He found it increasingly difficult to 
keep up his flow of light words, as all 
these thoughts surged wildly through 
his brain. It was maddening to have 
to repress his pulsing emotions and keep 
up the poor fiction which he had himself 
suggested, but his will proved equal to 
the strain. 

Although he had not had much 
experience of women, he knew by 
intuition that now was not the time to 
speak, and the thought of all he had 
gone through in the last five lonely 
years and all he might have to suffer 
in the future if he failed to-night, lent 
him strength to curb his feelings and 
nerve to carry on the trivial con- 
versation. 

From some casual remarks of hers he 
learned that her father had died 
suddenly, leaving her mother and herself 
penniless. She had been forced to go 
out into the world to earn her living, 
and had taken the post of nursery 
governess to a rich Viennese family, 
where she was treated as a mere 
servant. 

His heart bled for her as he realised 
what a hard change it must have been 
for the high-spirited, gently-nurtured 
girl to step at once out of her easy 
station in life into one of poverty and 
dependence. The thought made him 
more than ever determined to bare his 
heart to her and claim her again for his 
own. That, to all seeming, she had been 
false to him was now as nothing in his 
eyes ; he enly knew that she was sad and 
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lonely, that she needed his love and 
care, and that he loved with all the 
strength of his being and would tend 
and care for her if he might. 

Suddenly a harsh voice broke in upon 
them, as a stout, middle-aged woman, 
accompanied by a mild-looking man, 
stopped at their table. 

‘** Fraiilein Fulmer, what on earth are 
you doing here?” she burst out in angry 
German. ‘* And who is that man with 
you? You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, 1 won’t have *» With a rush 
Jasper realised that his chance had come, 
Pulling himself together with an effort, 
he rose and bowed gravely to the angry 
lady. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Madame,’’ he 
broke in, in cool, steady tones, ‘‘ but 
the gentleman to whom you allude 
happens to be Fraiilein Fulmer’s fiancé.”’ 

He heard Sybil gasp behind him, but 
she said nothing. 

‘* Indeed,’’ returned the short lady 
icily, ‘‘and may I ask how long you 
happen to have been engaged ?”’ 

** Certainly, Madame,”’ Jasper 
answered with aggravating coolness; 
“let me see, it will be five years next 
August.”’ 

**Oh!’’ was all the stout lady could 
find to say; and then, turning to Sybil: 
‘*] will speak to you in the morning, 
Fraiilein; please understand I strongly 
disapprove of my children’s governess 
going about at night with her—er— 
fiancé.” 

With this Parthian shot she turned 
and marched off, followed meekly by her 
husband, who had stood uncomfortably 
behind her all the time without uttering 
a word. 

** You brute! How dare you?’’ Sybil 
burst out with flaming eyes as Jasper sat 
down and calmly lit a cigarette. ‘‘ You 
mean cad to take advantage of my 
position like that!’ Her _ nostrils 
quivered with rage, and she gasped for 
more breath. ‘‘ Yes, I don’t care if 
everybody hears me,’’ she went on, as 
Jasper tried to calm her, ‘‘you’re a mean 
cad—you think I’m a mere toy to be 
taken up and played with at will, and 
then to be thrown down and left till 
you’re in the mood for me again. Five 
years ago you played with me till you 
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got tired of me, and then you went away 
and left me without a word; and now, 
having lighted upon me again by chance, 
you pick me up and think you can play 
the same game over again with your 
poor broken toy. But, thank heaven, 
I’ve still some pride left. I’d rather go 
down on my knees to that woman who 
has just insulted me, and beg for for- 
giveness, than accept a single crumb 
from the man who can treat a girl so 
cruelly.” . 

Trembling with passion, she rose and 
walked off into the fast emptying 
grounds. 

Jasper flung down some money on the 
table and quickly rose to follow her. 
He felt proud of her for her fierce out- 
break, and the spirit she had shown. 
But he could not quite understand the 
cause of her extraordinary anger at his 
hurried departure five’ years ago. 
Surely, he thought, she must realise or 
at least imagine the events that led up 
to it. He recalled the scene in the 
library at Ippleton House. He couldn’t 
have been mistaken—it was Sybil whom 
he had seen in that man’s arms—Sybil, 
without a doubt. But perhaps there had 
been some reason for it other than the 
one he had supposed; a_ horrible 
uncertainty seized him. What if those 
last five years of his life and hers had 
been merely wasted—thrown away, lost 
out of their lives through his own hot- 
headed, foolish pride. 

They had reached a deserted corner 
of the exhibition ; the lights were turned 
low and few people were about. Coming 
up with her, he laid his hand lightly 
on her shoulder. ‘‘ Sybil, dear Sybil,’’ 
he said in low, passionate tones, ‘‘ I 
think we owe one another an explana- 
tion. At any rate, before you leave me, 
I beg and entreat you to hear what I 
have to say.’’ 

She made no motion either of assent 
or refusal, but stood there staring 
straight before her over the dimly-lit 
surface of the lake. He could see her 
breast heaving, and fancied he caught 
the sound of a stifled sob. 

In earnest, beseeching tones, he 
continued: ‘‘ I want you to do for me 
the noblest and gentlest thing a woman 
ean do; Sybil, I want you to forgive 
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me; and then, I want you to forget, to 
wipe out of your mind all memory of 
five years ago, and to start anew from 
to-night. Whatever secret you had 
from me that caused you to act as you 
did on that night in the library, I forgive 
you as freely as I hope you forgive my 
headstrong act. And—and, Sybil, | 
love you to-night more than I ever 
loved you before; it has taken me five 
years to realise all that you are to me, 
five barren, dreary years, and now—now 
I ’ he paused and flung out his 
hands to her with a despairing gesture. 

She looked at him with a curious 
dazed expression, as if at something 
beyond him. Her face was pale as 
death, and she was trembling in her 
whole body. He heard her whisper 
‘* Jasper—Jasper,”’ as though she were 
repeating it to herself, and then she 
swayed and would have fallen but for 
the support of his ready arms. Quickly 
he carried her to a seat. Then, kneel- 
ing beside her, he pillowed her head on 
his arm. 

At last she opened her eyes with a 
deep sigh and lay still a moment gazing 
up at him with a sweet pathetic smile. 

‘*Jasper,’’ she murmured gently, 
‘* we've been a pair of great big fools— 
you and I. I ought to have told you 
everything, and you ought to have 
waited and asked me to explain; it 
would have saved us five years’ misery, 
dear. Listen. I have a brother who got 
into trouble over a cheque at Cambridge 
and they sent him to prison for three 
years; we managed to hush it up, and 
no one but the family knew anything 
about it. That night in the library he 
came to see me—I let him in through the 
window after everyone had gone to bed 
—TI wanted to give him money to take 
him to Australia. Poor boy, he was 
broken-hearted, and—and I loved him 
so dearly ** she broke off with a sob. 

Jasper raised her up gently from the 
seat, and held her to his heart. 

‘** Sweetheart, forgive me,’’ was all 
he could say in a choking voice. 

For answer she took his head softly 
between her two hands, and, drawing it 
down, covered his lips with kisses. 

** We have five years to catch up,’’ 
she whispered, with a deep, happy sigh. 

















ENTRANCE FRONT FROM THE PARK, KNOLE, 


KNOLE. 


By BRADFORD ALLEN. 


land there are few family-seats 
that can lay greater claims to 
the attention than Knole. There are 
few whose history is more full of 
interest ; none more beautiful. Placed on 
a slight eminence the sober mansion, 
round which there always lingers ever- 
present reminiscence of its connection 
with the ecclesiatical world, looks out 
over its magnificent park on to some of 
the most lovely scenery in Kent. By 
all to whom the history of their own 
country, and that of one of its greatest 
families, is of interest a visit to Knole 
cannot fail to be thoroughly appreciated, 
Along the road which leads from 
Sevenoaks to Tonbridge stands the 
well-known church of St. Nicholas, 
Sevenoaks, from which it is supposed 
that one of the finest views of Kentish 
scenery can be obtained, and opposite 
the church is the road leading down to 
the lodge gates of Knole Park. 
The mansion of the Sackvilles 
occupies an area of upwards of three 
acres. At first sight the spectator re- 
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ceives a strange impression which seems 
difficult to account for, but later resolves 
itself into the effect produced by the 
conflict between the martial and the 
ecclesiastical in the structure. Over the 
menace of the battlemented towers clings 
the charm of the cloister. Or is it that 
the quiet of the cloister is disturbed by 
signs other than those of peace? It is 
well worthy of note; this lying-down 
together of the architectural lion and 
lamb. The history of the place, on 
which we will touch later, will explain 
this apparent anomaly. 

The entrance is by the Green Court, 
so called by reason of the vivid tone of 
the grass with which it is richly carpeted. 
Beyond is the Stone Court, approached 
by a gateway which is generally con- 
sidered to be the oldest portion of the 
building, having been built by Arch- 
bishop Bourchier in 1486. His crest is 
contained in the orie] window above the 
gateway. 

From the Stone Court you pass to the 
Great Hall. This is a magnificent 
apartment seventy-five feet long, twenty- 
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seven feet high and broad. In the fire- 
place are a curious pair of fire-dogs well 
worthy of notice, as they bear the arms 
of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, and 
were brought from Hever Castle, the 
residence of Sir Thomas Boleyn, father 
of the unhappy queen. At the lower end 
of the hall runs a music gallery of 
elaborately-carved wood, where, in the 
good days of pasties and stoups of wine, 
minstrels played for the edification of 
the revellers below. There is, of course, 
a dais to raise members of the family 
and their guests of high degree above 
the level of their inferiors, while among 
the pictures on the walls are some fine 
works by Lawrence, Kneller, Snyders 
and Rubens. 

From the Hall a_ richly-ornamented 
staircase leads to the Brown Gallery, 
the walls of which apartment are 
crowded with the portraits of England’s 
great men during the Tudor and Stuart 
dynasties. Walpole, who nowhere 
appears very enthusiastic regarding the 
glories of Knole, says that these pictures 
“*seem to have been bespoke by the yard, 
and drawn all by the same painter.’’ 
Nevertheless, though from an artistic 
point of view rather disappointing as a 
whole, there are many _ excellently- 
executed portraits among the odd hun- 
dred pictures in this gallery. The few 
most notable that we have space to 
mention here are of Admiral Blake, 
Friar Bacon, Cranmer, Queen Mary, 
Henry VIII, Cardinal Wolsey, Queen 
Elizabeth, and several of her Court, 
Edward VI., Henry V., and Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Next we pass into Lady Betty 
Germaine’s Bedchamber and, just be- 
yond, her dressing-room. Lady Betty, 
the daughter of Lord Berkeley, married 
a Dutchman, Sir John Germain, and at 
the end of the 18th century left her 
property to Lord George Sackville, the 
then Duke of Dorset. The objects most 
worthy of notice in the Bedchamber are 
a magnificent piece of tapestry worked 
at the Tapestry Works at Mortlake, 
from a design by Vandyck, and in the 
dressing-room the valuable pictures, 
chiefly portraits. 

In the Spangled Bedroom and Dress- 
ing-toom there is some unique furniture 
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said to have been presented by James I. 
to the Earl of Middlesex, while the 
pictures include some of the famous 
beauties of Lely and:at least one valuable 
Corregio. But space will not permit of 
a more detailed account of this room, so 
we must pass on to the Billiard Room. 
This room contains some fine paint- 
ings, the majority, again, being 
portraits. Of these two are deserving 
of passing interest. One is that of 
Major Mohun. This gentleman had been 
on the stage in the time of Charles 1., 
the majority of his parts being military 
ones, but after the death of the monarch 
he exchanged the make-believe of the 
theatre for the stern reality of the Civil 
Wars, and in the latter was as successful 
as he had been in the former. The other 
is of Sir Ralph Bosville, the conduct of 
whose eccentric descendant, Mr. Ralph 
Bosville, excited much interest in his 
own time. This gentleman became on a 
sudden disgusted with his own family, 
and left all his property to a Mr. Bettison 
who, while clerk in the South Sea 
House, had always attracted Mr. Bos- 
ville by his civility and attention when 
he came to receive his dividends. In the 
Leicester Gallery are portraits of Lionel 
Cranfield, the Ear] of Middlesex, men- 
tioned above in connection with the 
furniture in the Spangled Bedroom, and 
his wife. Of this Eatl Walpole gives us 
the following curt criticism: ‘‘In the 
Leicester Gallery are portraits of Lionel 
Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, the citizen 
who came to be Lord Treasurer, and 
was very near coming to be hanged,’’ 
and of ‘‘ his lady, a bouncing kind of 


Lady Mayoress,’’ who “looks pure 
awkward amidst so much good 
company.” 


The Venetian Bedroom derives its 
name from having been slept in by 
Nicolo Molino, the Venetian Ambassa- 
dor. The state bed and furniture in this 
room are said to have been placed there 
for the reception of James II. Here are 
more valuable pictures, and also in the 
adjacent Dressing-room. 

One of the latter is a portrait by Gains- 
borough, of Monsieur Campchinetze, 
who had a_ remarkable adventure 
in one of the incidents during the early 
days of the French Revolution. He was 
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an officer in the Swiss Guards when they 
were overpowered by the Jacobins in the 
Tuillieries. Seeing but one chance of 
escape he feigned death and lay, hid 
among his dead soldiers, until night 
afforded him an opportunity to escape. 
He chanced to be intimate with the 
English tongue, and so, in the guise of 
an English servant, he escaped from 
Paris. Having lived for some time as an 
ostler at an inn on the road, he managed 
to escape to England, and during his 
subsequent residence in this country was 
a frequent visitor to Knole as the guest 
of his Grace of Dorset. 

In the Ballroom, with its panelled walls, 
carved frieze, and curious roof, are many 
family portraits, mostly full-length. 
Most notable are those of Edward, 
fourth Earl of Dorset, celebrated for his 
fatal duel with Lord Bruce of Kinross, 
by Vandyck; John Frederic, third Duke 


of Dorset, by Reynolds; and Lord 
George Sackville, by Gainsborough. 
There is also a portrait of Anne, 


Countess to Richard, third Earl, who, it 
appears from an anecdote which is often 
related of her, was a lady of much spirit. 
The Secretary of State to Charles II. 
had ventured to dictate to her a member 
for the borough of Appleby. This called 
forth the following epistle : 


‘*I have been bullied by an usurper ; 
I have been neglected by a Court; but 
I will not be dictated to by a subject. 
Your man shan’t stand !—Anne, 
Dorset, Pembroke and Montgomery.” 


And he didn’t. 


The Crimson Drawing-room is chiefly 
remarkable for its pictures, which are 
by far the finest in the house, including 
as they do some wonderful specimens 
of the art of Titian, Wouverman, Rey- 
nolds, Raphael, Lely, Vandyke, Hol- 
bein, and Ostade. This room is a 
veritable delight to lovers of art—the 
piéce de résistance led up to by the 
milder courses provided by the other 
rooms. 

The Cartoon Gallery derives its name 
from the fact that it contains copies of 
certain of the cartoons of Raphael at 
Hampton Court. They are by Mytens, 
and are generally considered of great 
excellence though many critics have 
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given rather depreciatory opinions of 
them. ‘The subjects are all Biblical, 
‘*The Death of Ananias,”’ ‘‘ Peter and 
John restoring the Lame Man,’’ “‘ The 
Draught of Fishes,’’ ‘* Jesus and His 
Disciples,’’ and ‘‘ Paul and Barnabas 
at Lycaonia.”’ 

In the windows of this magnificent 
apartment which measures no less than 
ninety feet in length, eighteen in height, 
and fifteen in breadth, are the arms of 
the Sackvilles, very richly executed, from 
Robert de Sackville to the third Earl. 
There are also here the arms of other 
families; but they do not seem to have 
been related to the Sackvilles, and the 
reason of their having been placed here 
is not known. Some of the finest furni- 
ture in the mansion is in this apartment. 

The King’s Bedchamber derives its 
name from the fact that it was prepared 
for the reception of James I. In addi- 
tion to the magnificent furniture there is 
a profusion of silver articles of different 
descriptions, arms, flower-pots, looking- 
glasses and ornaments of all kinds, 
including a magnificent toilet set. This 
latter was the property of the Countess 
of Northampton and was purchased at 
a Sale of her effects by Lionel, Duke of 
Dorset, in 1743. Over the fire-place is 
a portrait by Jansen of the three brothers 
Coligny, all of whom had more or less 
adventurous careers. Odet de Coligny 
was Cardinal of Chatillon and Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, besides some few 
minor dignities, and had distinguished 
himself by his great abilities. But he 
suddenly threw his career to the winds, 
and incurred the displeasure of the 
Church of Rome by marrying, and at the 
same time embracing the Protestant 
religion. This resulted in his being 
stripped of all his honours and forced 
to flee to England where he died a few 
years later, having been poisoned by his 
valet. Francis de Coligny had a com- 
paratively uneventful life. He distin- 
guished himself as an officer in the 
Calvinist forces, meeting his death at 
the early age of 48. But the third 
brother, Gaspard, had a most remark- 
able career. He was an admiral of 
France and one of the ablest com- 
manders of his time. He had distin- 
guished himself from his youth in many 
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actions in the reigns of both Francis I 
and Henri II. After the death of the 
latter monarch he embraced the 
Protestant religion and became so 
formidable that he was considered the 
head of the party, and at one time it 
was even thought that he would overturn 
the French monarchy. At the end of a 
campaign a peace was concluded, and 
Charles IX. gave him a_ hundred 
thousand livres for his. services, with 
which sum he retired to seclusion at 
Chatillon-un-Lonig. But he visited Paris 
on the occasion of the marriage of the 
King of Navarre, and while there was 
shot at from a window, the attempt 
meeting with partial success in that 
he was dangerously wounded. He 
eventually met his death at the massacre 
on St. Bartholomew's Day, and his body 
was exposed for three days to the fury 
of the populace. Thus ended one of the 
most eventful careers in the records of 
the world’s history. 

The Dining-room is hung with many 
portraits of literary men. ‘‘ Proper 
enough,’’ says Walpole, ‘‘ for the first 
Earl wrote a play and the last was a 
poet and, I think, married a player.”’ 
But the room derives its chief interest 
from the fact that it was here that the 
Commisioners sent by the Parliament in 
the days of the Civil War held their Court 
of Subsequestration, and _ confiscated 
the estates of the loyal Edward, fourth 
Earl of Dorset, as a punishment for his 
devotion to the defeated sovereign. But 
more suitable to the surroundings were 
the meetings of such wits and littérateurs 
as Walter, Addison, Garrick, Locke, 
Hobbes, and Sedley, who gathered 
together under the patronage of the 
sixth Earl. 

It is impossible to enter here into any 
discussion of those whose portraits sur- 
round this room. Books rich with 
anecdote and sparkling with wit might 
be written concerning these great men, 
and their lives and deeds. We must 
pass over Ben Jonson, who had to 
work as a bricklayer the while he studied 
the literature of Greece and Rome, to 
prepare himself for his remarkable 
literary career; Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, son of the famous noble- 
man who met his death at the hands of 
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the fanatic Felton, who, though a 
brilliant writer, was notorious for his 
debaucheries, and died ruined ‘‘ in body, 
mind, and reputation,’’ in an obscure ale- 
house; Edmund Walter, the celebrated 
poet, who was fined £10,000 for his 
attachment to Charles I., whereupon he 
changed sides and became a keen sup- 
porter of the Parliament, but at the 
Restoration turned counter again, meet- 
ing with ill-deserved favour from 
Charles II. ; Sir Philip Sidney, who won 
men’s respect to such an extent that for 
some time after his death it was con- 
sidered positively indecent for a 
gentleman to appear in public splendidly 
dressed; Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, 
whom, at the age of thirty, a severe 
illness converted from the most reckless 
of debauchees into a sincere penitent ; 
and many others, the accounts of whose 
lives form the most interesting and 
absorbing part of our literature. The 
artists include Kneller, Vandyck, Rey- 
nolds, Opie and Hogarth. 

In the Organ Room, where there used 
to be an ancient instrument, are some 
extremely well executed tablets of the 
Betrayal, the Ascension, and the Resur- 
rection, and also some valuable portraits. 
One of these is that of Peg Woffington, 
the celebrated actress, whose beauty so 
attracted Mr. Garrick that he addressed 
to her the once well-known song, by 
name ‘‘ Peggy,’’ which commences: 
‘Once more I'll tune the vocal shell.’”’ 
Another is of Sir John Suckling, who 
met his death in a very strange manner. 
He was the son of Sir John Suckling, 
the Comptroller of the Household of 
Charles I., and apparently was a young 
man of great ability, valour, and learn- 
ing. In the Civil Wars he commanded 
the troop of horse which he himself 
raised for the King’s service at a cost 
of £12,000. His death was occasioned 
by his servant, whether for political 
reasons or not it is impossible to say, 
though it certainly seems as though he 
was one of the many who gave their 
lives for the King’s cause. The servant 
placed an open razor in Sir John’s boot, 
which, when he drew it on in haste, so 
severely lacerated his leg as to bring on 
mortification which, baffling the medical 
skill of the period, resulted in the young 
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baronet’s death at the early age of 
twenty-eight. 

There is an ante-room to the Chapel, 
which is generally known as the Chapel 
Room. This has been shortly described 
as ‘‘ oak-roofed, and hung with scrip- 
tural tapestry,” but there is one object 
of interest which the above chronicler 
has omitted. This is a wonderful piece 
of wood-carving representing the Cruci- 
fixion, and consisting of more than 
twenty figures, admirably executed. It 
is said to have belonged to Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and to have been given by her 
to Robert, second Earl of Dorset, just 
previous to her execution. 

There remains now but to mention 
the Chapel, the Colonnade, and the 
Library. The first of these we must pass 
over with the remark that it was erected 
by Archbishop Bourchier, is a separate 
building though attached to the mansion, 
and that there is an extremely fine crypt 
beneath it. In the windows of the 
Colonnade, a room measuring fifty feet 
in length and twenty in breadth, are the 
arms of the Earls of Dorset continued 
from the Cartoon Gallery. They would 
appear, we are told, ‘‘to have been 
placed there by Lionel before he was 
created Duke of Dorset.’’ In this room 
are many fine busts which were, for the 
most part, purchased in Italy by the 
third Duke, and consist of representa- 
tions of the great of ancient times. The 
Library contains the portrait of another 
Sackville who met his death in the royal 
cause. It is that of Edward Sackville, 
who appears in the picture with his elder 
brother. This young nobleman was a 
Colonel in the Royal Army, and was 
severely wounded at the battle of New- 
bury ; but later he was taken prisoner by 
the Parliamentarians and stabbed to 
death in cold blood by a private soldier. 

The Park which surrounds Knole 
House is the one feature which called 
forth the habitually hypercritical Mr. 
Walpole’s entire approval. ‘‘ The park 
is sweet,’’ says he, ‘‘ with much old 
beech, and an immense sycamore before 
the great gate, which makes me more in 
love than ever with sycamores.’’ And 
this praise is well merited. The park is 
a thousand acres in area and five miles 
in circumference. It is finely wooded, 
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and among the old trees are to be found 
the venerable King’s Beech and the Old 
Oak of Knole. . Delightfully pretty walks 
intersect the park in all directions, and 
from some of the eminences magnificent 
views can be obtained of the surround- 
ing country. It is an appropriate setting 
to so fine a scenic gem as the mansion. 

No account of Knole would be com- 
plete without a short survey of the 
history of the mansion and a glance at 
the many hands through which it has 
passed. The earliest authentic history 
we have of it is in the beginning of the 
reign of King John. Then, it seems, it 
was the property of one, Falatius de 
Brent; but after that we know no more 
for some time, when we find it the 
property of Baldwin de Behn, Earl of 
Albemarle. Now, this Baldwin had a 
daughter Alice, whose hand was sought 
in marriage by William Marshall, Earl 
of Pembroke, and Knole was given to 
her as a wedding gift, thus coming into 
the possession of the Earl. Lord Pem- 
broke at his death bequeathed the 
mansion and estates to his nephew and 
heir Roger, son of the Earl of Norfolk. 
After passing through the hands of the 
de Grandison family the property came 
into those of Lord Say and Seale, and 
remained there until the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Then, we are told, 
‘William, Lord Say and Seale being 
much engaged in the unhappy troubles 
of those times, was necessitated to sell 
the greater part of his possessions,”’ 
and disposed of Knole to Thomas 
Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Archbishop took great interest in 
Knole, rebuilding it almost entirely, 
enclosing the park round it, and resid- 
ing chiefly at it until his death in 1486, 
when he bequeathed it to the See of 
Canterbury as a palace for his successors 
for ever. Archbishop Moreton, who 
followed Bourchier, further improved it, 
and it was the residence of the arch- 
bishops until Cranmer found that, 
almost at the moment of his attaining 
the archbishopric, it was necessary to 
give up a very large portion of his 
belongings. Knole, therefore, was 
transferred to the Crown. 

The property remained in the hands 
of the Crown till Edward VI. granted it 
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to Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who, 
- however, had to forfeit it to Queen 
Mary when, as Duke of Northumber- 
land, he was attainted of treason and 
executed. 

After this the mansion returned into 
ecclesiastical hands, for the Queen 
granted the lordship and manor to 
Reginald Pole, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, but as they were for life only they 
reverted on his death to the Crown. 
Then Queen Elizabeth granted the 
manor with other estates to Sir Robert 
Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester, 
but five years later he surrendered the 
property to the Queen again. Soon 
after this surrender the Queen granted 
the ‘‘ manor of Knole, the house and its 
appurtenances, as enjoyed by Sir 
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Robert Dudley,’’ to Thomas Sackville, 
distantly related to the Queen. It has 
remained in the hands of the Sackville 
family and their connections ever since 
with, of course, the exception of the 
period during the days of the Parlia- 
ment’s supremacy when its loyal owners 
were deprived of their property. 

This is, of necessity, but a very 
passing glimpse of this fine mansion 
and estate. Volumes could easily be 
written on its history, its contents, and 
on the history of the great family whose 
home it has been for so long. To the 
lover of antiquity, to the devotee of art, 
a visit to Knole must unfailingly give 
great pleasure. In the list of England’s 
noted family seats Knole will always be 
placed high. 


A Sailor’s Last Soliloquy. 


By J. 


H. VENN. 


Of late my thoughts persistent chase 
Into the great Unknown, 

And bid me nerve myself to face 
The voyage I would postpone. 


Full sixty years I’ve ploughed the deep— 
I know her furthest shore— 

And loth I am to fall asleep 
And plough her waves no more. 


In youth, my boyish, fiery soul 
Was always ill at ease, 
Unless I felt the toss and roli 
As we bent before the breeze. 


The perils of the sea I love, 
I’ve faced with firm-set teeth, 

The black and threatening clouds above, 
The angry sea beneath. 


A sailor’s life was my desire, 
And now I’ve reached its close, 
A sailor still, I do aspire 
A sailor’s last repose. 


The ocean bed shall be my grave, 
My shroud the foaming surge, 

The murmur of the rolling wave 
Shall be my funeral dirge. 


And so I calmly take the helm, 
And cast my ropes astern, 

And steer towards that mystic realm 
Which suffers no return. 
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LESSED with a comfortable in- 

B come, sound health, good looks, 

and being a bachelor into the 
bargain, Digby Copeland ought to have 
been one of the happiest of men, but, in 
spite of all these advantages, he was at 
times one of the most miserable. At 
ease among his fellow men, he became 
in the presence of their women-kind 
terribly shy and uncomfortable, his in- 
firmity, a slight stammer, increasing to 
such an extent through sheer nervous- 
ness as to render him absolutely in- 
coherent or dumb. When Dick and 
Harry returned from an evening spent 
with Digby in his rooms, or a week-end 
in his cosy bungalow, raving over their 
friend’s wit, his liveliness, his fund of 
good stories, Mrs. Dick and Mrs. Harry 
would mildly wonder, with painful 
memories of the hero’s stammering 
tongue and awkward bearing when in 
their presence, and thinking that per- 
haps the blame lay with them, and 
wishful to please their lords, they would 
ask the unfortunate man to their houses, 
te encounter again a dead-wall of 
shyness, round which they painfully 
laboured, vainly endeavouring to 
discover the Open Sesame to this 
seemingly impenetrable fortress, finally 
desisting with some contempt for their 
husbands’ infatuation for this impossible 
person. 

Sensitive to a fault, keenly sus- 
ceptible to beauty in any form, yet 
absolutely incapable of expressing his 
feelings when in its presence, Digby 
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suffered as only one of his temperament 
can suffer; and though he siruggled 
manfully to overcome his stammer, and 
made heroic attempts to approach these 
charming women, who were anxious to 
make much of this handsome, eligible 
youth, once in their presence his difh- 
dence overcame him, and again he was 
the tortured self-conscious dullard they 
knew. 


Had he been one of a large family of 
healthy boys and girls, he would have 
been teased and bullied into some show 
of confidence, but the only child of deli- 
cate, nervous parents—his mother dying 
young—he had been reared by his 
father, a shy recluse, and his natural 
tendency had increased instead of being 
firmly checked. 


And now, to make matters worse, he 
had fallen in love with the daintiest 
mortal possible, a fairy-like creature, 
with her slender grace and _ perfect 
features. And she must know he loved 
her, for wherever she went during the 
triumphant procession of her first season 
he was to be found, with his worship- 
ping brown eyes following her with their 
dumb wistful adoration. 


More than one hostess, seeing how it 
was with him and believing the gir] not 
indifferent, had purposely thrown them 
together, but so far with no apparent 
result, and to-day, as he stood beside 
her in the hall of the country house 
where both had been visiting, he raged 
inwardly, and cursed the cowardice 
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which kept him silent when every fibre 
of his being urged him to speak. 

What would he not give to possess 
the glib assurance of the men he knew? 
Like that cad Bounderby, for instance, 
who approached his divinity with the 
same breezy confidence as he did the 
others, and treated her as if she were of 
the same common clay as himself, in- 
stead of the angel he knew her to be. 
Digby had followed her to this house 
with the firm intention of proposing to 
her, but, as usual, his nervous shyness 
had intervened, and here was the day of 
their departure with the fatal words un- 
spoken; the lady scornfully silent, too, 
her sore heart and wounded pride refus- 
ing to give further encouragement to 
one who appeared so indifferent. 

Their hostess, a kindly soul, who had 
some faint inkling of the matter, thought 
to give him a last chance by sending 
them to town together; and once in the 
train, with sixty precious minutes before 
him, he surely ought to be able to screw 
up his courage to proposing point. 

But alas for her hopes! For the first 
ten minutes or so he sat back in his 
corner, by turns hot and cold with ner- 
vousness, cudgelling his brains for a 
suitable beginning, glancing now and 
then at the pretty face opposite him, 
reading her papers with ostentatious 
attention; and longed, yet lacked the 
pluck, to take her in his arms and 
whisper his love into the little pink ear 
half hidden beneath a tangle of chestnut 
curls. 

Time pasSed, and still he could not 
speak, and at last, in sheer desperation, 
he picked up a paper, and idly glanced 
through its contents. In the ‘‘Answers 
to Correspondents’’ column the follow- 
ing caught his eye. It might have been 
specially written for him, so entirely did 
it fit his case. 

‘““To Nervous,’’ it ran. ‘‘ Since the 
adored one’s presence seems to affect 
you with a sort of temporary paralysis, 
why not write to her? To the ordinary 
mind that seems to be the only way out 
of the difficulty.’’ 

Write to her! Of course! 
idiot he had been! 


, 


What an 
Why, why had he 
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never thought of this before? Possibly 
because he had always hoped to be able 
to tell his love, the idea of writing it had 
never entered his head. Presumably 
reading, but in reality watching his 
every movement from under her lashes, 
Evelyn Windermere saw the joy that 
flashed into his face, the hunt for paper 
and pencil, the rapid scribbling, and 
then the folded note laid on her knee. 
She stared at it for a moment in amaze- 
ment, and was inclined to take no notice 
of it, then curiosity conquering indiffer- 
ence, she opened, and read: ‘* Will you 
marry me?’’ The blood seemed to leave 
her heart with a rush, then pounded 
back, turning the delicate colour in her 
cheeks to deeper rose. Raising startled 
eyes to the tense face opposite, she 
gazed questioningly, recognizing the 
unuttered devotion it expressed. 

With the ghost of a smile curving her 
red lips, she wrote, ‘‘Why?’’ And, 
handing it back, watched him with an 
air of demure innocence. In a moment 
the answer was in her hands. 

‘** Because I love you.”’ 

“* Is that all?’’ she scrawled back with 
sarcastic intent. 

“Is not love enough?’’ he replied. 
‘“* You shall never regret it if you con- 
sent.’’ 

‘“ No, but you may,’’ she pencilled 
unkindly, beginning to enter into the 
game, and resolving to plague him a 
little for his unpardonable tardiness in 
asking her before yielding. 

‘“* Never, never,’’ was the emphatic 


retort. ‘‘ Without you life is worth- 
less.” 

‘“* You are very confident. But why 
do you write?’’ she parried. ‘‘ You 


have a tongue, why not use it?’’ 

** Because I dared not,’’ truthfully. 
** 1 was afraid.’’ 

““I’m sorry. I could never marry a 
coward !’’ she heavily underlined; and, 
with an air of finality, turned to look at 
the landscape with unseeing gaze. 

The colour faded from Digby’s 
cheeks, his mouth tightened as he read 
the short pregnant sentence, a cruelly 
curt ending to his dream; and, crushing 
the paper between his fingers, he leaned 
back and frowned at the floor. 
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Evelyn stole a glance at his impassive 
face, her heart relenting at the sight of 
the white misery on it. She stirred, 
leaned forward, and: ‘‘ Mr. Copeland,”’ 
she began, but just then the brakes were 
put on with a grind and clatter, and 
the words were lost in the jar and rattle 
as the train drew up at the junction 
where they had to change to the main 
line. 


Silently he helped her to alight, and 
followed her along the platform. The 
little local fussed to a siding until the 
upbound mail should pass. The down 
express was due, but it would not stop. 
Only shrieking a warning cry, it would 
hurl itself through the station with a 
roar and crash, leaving a backward 
eddy, in which papers and light debris 
giddily danced and fluttered. 

There were few passengers waiting 
on the platform between the two lines, 
and among them a young woman with 
a restless child of between two and _-three 
waited beside the bookstall. A gaudily- 
coloured paper caught her eye, and, 
satisfied that the child was safely beside 
her, she loosened her hold of him, and 
searched her purse for the necessary 
pence. The boy, feeling the slackening 
of her restraining hand, turned and ran 
forward with impish delight and childish 
curiosity to see more ‘“‘ puffers,’’ and, 
unable to check himself, over-balanced, 
and fell on the permanent way just as 
the express, with a piercing whistle, 
rounded the curve. Like a flash, Digby, 
who had seen the child, and started for- 
ward too late to catch him, sprang on to 
the line. 


There was a frenzied scream from the 
mother, held back from destruction by 
determined hands, shouts and yells of 
‘* stand back there” from distracted 
officials as the rocking monster tore 
through the station, shaking the plat- 
form and stunning the senses as it 
passed. Only Evelyn stood motionless, 
dumb, frozen with terror, waiting with 
anguish-stricken eyes for what would 
be revealed. 
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When the last carriage disappeared, 
Digby rose, rather dizzy and bruised 
from the force with which he had 
flung himself to the ground in his head- 
long rush—the child, frightened and 
scratched, but otherwise unhurt, crying 
pitifully in his arms—and staggered -to 
the platform. A ringing cheer greeted 
his appearance, a dozen willing helpers 
pulled him to his feet, a trembling, 
hysterical woman sobbed her thanks as 
She received her boy. The incoming of 
the up-train dispelled the crowd about 
him; and, free at last, he went to 
Evelyn, who, breathless and shaken, 
had weakly subsided on to a seat. 

‘* H-here is the train,’’ he said with 
chill politeness. ‘‘ W-will you allow 
me to f-find you a s-seat?’’ 

Meekly and silently she followed him. 
He helped her into an empty compart- 
ment, handed up her rug and dressing- 
case, then bowed, and would have left 
her, when a husky, ‘‘ Digby—don’t go,”’ 
arrested him. Turning quickly, his face 
alight, he sprang in and closed the door. 
Evelyn crouched in a corner, her face 
hidden, her slight figure shaking with 
sobs. Without giving himself time to 
think, Digby flung his hat into the rack, 
and boldly took the weeping girl into 
his arms. 

*““Oh! I didn’t mean it, I didn’t 
really,’’ she sobbed brokenly. ~ Tou 
can never forgive me. Indeed, indeed 
you are the bravest man I ever saw.”’ 

**N-not the b-bravest,’”’ he answered 
smiling, stammering worse than ever in 
his agitation and new-found happiness, 
‘“‘b-but a braver one h-henceforward if 
y-you will help me, Evie? Why, do you 
know,’’ he laughed joyously, his voice 
full and assured, ‘‘I-I think I shall 
never again be afraid of a w-woman.”’ 

** Don’t be too sure,’’ she said with a 
shyly-arch glance, and smiling through 
her tears, ‘‘I have a terrible temper 
when I don’t get all I want.”’ 

** But I am n-not afraid, f-for I shall 
s-silence it when I see it as I s-silence 
= now,’’ he said, and gently kissed 

er. 
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THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


AERONAUTIC TIMES. ‘** Room ?’’ queried the photographer. 
Wild Duck: ‘‘Now then, fellows, “ ! don’t quite understand. ’ 
make a noise like a gasoline motor, and ‘‘ Ain’t you one of them amechewer 
those hunters will think we’re aero- fotygraffers?”’ 


”? 


planes! ‘“Why, yes, sir,’’ responded the 


~ 


ve 


BRIDEGROOM (the village grocer): ‘‘ Smile at ‘em, my dear— 
encourage ‘em. It’s all for the good of trade. The rice was 
bought at my shop.”’ 


VACATION ECHOES. amateur proudly. 
‘Will you allow me to take a picture i Well,” cencluded the farmer, 
of. the old mill down yonder?” ‘* there be thirty-nine of ’em down there 
“Yes, if you can find room,’’ replied now. But go ahead if ye kin git in 
the obliging farmer. range.”’ 
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FULL PARTICULARS GIVEN. 


A small boy was riding in a,suburban 
car with his mother, when they were 
old is the boy?’’ After being told the 
asked the customary question, ‘‘ How 
correct age, which did not require a 
fare, the conductor passed on to the next 
person. 

The boy sat quite still, as if pondering 
over some question, and then, conclud- 
ing that full information had not been 
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Visitor (to Country Hotel Chambermaid) : 
Maip: ‘‘Oh, yes’m; 
ain’t dry yet!”’ 





given, called loudly to the conductor, 
then at the other end of the car: ‘‘ And 
mother’s thirty-one.’’ 





A GREAT SCHEME. 

“* 1 accept all first contributions,” de- 
clared the editor. ‘It’s a paying 
scheme.”’ 

** As to how?”’ 
“* The author buys so many copies of 





why they was only washed this morning. 


OF THINGS. 


the magazine, and nearly always frames 
the cheque we send.”’ 





A LUCKY MAN. 

‘““ Young man,”’ said the pompous 
individual, ‘‘ I didn’t always have this 
carriage. When I started in life I had 
to walk.’’ 

‘““You were lucky,’’ said the youth. 
**'When I first started in life I couldn’t 
walk.” 
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‘* Are you sure these sheets are perfectly clean ?”’ 


You feel ’em, mum ; they 


NOT IN THE DIRECTIONS. 

One day Tommy came in with his 
face dirty and a black eye. ‘‘ Why, 
Tommy,’’ said his mother, ‘‘ I thought 
I told you to count a hundred before you 
fought.”’ 

‘* Well, mamma, I did,’’ said the 
tearful boy, “‘ but I never will again. 
Look what the other boy did while I 


was counting ! 
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THE HUMOUR OF 





** Bless me, you don’t say you're moving again?’’ 


‘*No, dear, we don’t say so, but, as a matter of fact, we are!”’ 
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PHOTOGRAPHER : 


HIS LAST RESORT. 
Creditor : ‘‘ Is your master at home ?”’ 
Servant: ‘‘ Yes, please walk in.”’ 
Creditor : ‘‘ Thank heaven, I shall see 
some money at last.”’ 

Servant: ‘‘ Don’t make that mistake. 
If he had any money, he wouldn’t be at 
home.”’ 





PARTIALITY. 

‘‘The inspector twisted one of his 
long red moustaches and smiled a little 
grimly at the other.’’ 

Why this favouritism ? 





A REASON FOR IT. 

** I must confess,’’ growled the dis- 
satisfied tourist, ‘‘ that I can’t see why 
so many people want to come here; no 
scenery, no amusements, no good things 
to eat—absolutely no attraction.’’ 





‘* Now, sir, look pleasant, please !"’ 





OF 


THINGS. 


‘** Ah, Signor,’’ said 


the innkeeper, ‘* zey 
come because we ‘ave 
zey gr-ran label to 


stick on ze luggage.” 





NOTHING MUCH. 


“I don’t know 
whether I ought to 
recognize him here in 
the town or not. Our 
acquaintance at the 
seashore was_ very 
slight.’ 

** Didn’t you promise 
to marry him?”’’ 

‘* Yes, but that was 
all.’’ 
4 JUST WHAT SHE 

WANTED. 
The lecturer had 
| been describing some 
of the sights he had 
seen abroad. 

‘“‘ There are some 
spectacles,’’ he said 
‘*that one never for- 
gets !’’ 

‘*Il wish you would 
tell me where I could 
get a pair of them,’’ 
exclaimed an old lady 
in the audience. ‘I 
am always forgetting mine.”’ 








CAUTIOUS. 

The benevolent old gentleman was 
visiting an asylum for the insane. As 
he stepped into the grounds he per- 
ceived a little old man pushing an 
inverted wheelbarrow toward him. 

When he reached his side the old 
gentleman stopped and laid a kindly 
hand upon the man’s shoulder. 

‘*Don’t you know,” he began, ‘‘that a 


wheelbarrow is useless when turned 
upside down? Why don’t you turn it 
over ?”’ 


The lunatic looked right and left to 
be sure that no one was near, and then, 
putting his lips close to the other’s ear, 
he whispered confidentially, ‘‘ Every 
time I turn it over somebody puts dirt 
in it.”” 
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FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


Broderie Anglaise is in 
River high favour this season, 
Modes. and, to my mind, an 
excellent choice for 

river wear. 

The latest development, however, is 
to have the broderie ‘Anglaise covered 
with an overdress of fine white net, 
which is finished at the neck with a 
wide ‘‘ Bubbles ’’ frill. Many of these 
simple little river frocks of broderie 
Anglaise have two-tiered skirts 
fashioned of deep flounces of the em- 
broidery, with scalloped edges finished 
with a little frill of lace, while in some 
cases a very deep cream is chosen in 
lieu of white. A fascinating little frock 
for the river, of white voile, has a tunic 
which does not quite reach to the knees, 
and is fastened all down the front with 
small navy blue glass buttons and blue 
satin buttonholes. The voile forms the 
corsage, but is scooped out very low in 
front over a guimpe of navy blue satin, 
which ends at the throat without a 
band, and is finished with a turn-down 
frill of white net edged with blue cord. 

Other attractive little river frocks are 
made of cotton crepe, most simple being 
a gown of china blue crepe with white 
spots, made with a kimona corsage 
adorned with tiny tucks, and finished 
down the front with a muslin frill. The 
skirt had a deep hem, and encircling the 
high waist was a band of blue suede 
sewn with blue beads. Lingerie dresses, 
fashioned of the very finest white lawn 
or muslin, beautifully embroidered by 
hand and decorated with insertions of 
real lace and motifs, will be very 
popular, these being suitable for prac- 
tically all occasions. Some of the 
bordered muslins are very pretty, a 
white muslin covered with black spots 
and bordered with a dainty floral design 
making up very effectively. 

Flounces are to be on many of the 
models; these are shaped, and not like 
the old-fashioned gathered frills. 

Lined tailor-made costumes are very 





dainty and cool-looking for the warm 
weather, one model I saw in powder 
blue having the revers of the coat faced 
with blue and white striped muslin, and 
the same decoration appearing on the 
short narrow skirt. 
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ONE OF THE NEW COSTUMES OF PALE 
GREY LINEN, WITH WHITE LAWN 
ROBESPIERRE COLLAR. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 
Wide lace scarves in 

The Lace black and white are now 
Craze. considered extremely 
chic for evening wear. 

In their newest form these scarf-like 
wraps show truly wonderful imitations 
of Honiton and Malines lace, defying 
detection. In the Gay City an en- 
deavour has been made to sell wraps of 
this sort, dyed in various colours to 
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match the gown with which they are 
worn, and, providing the colours were 
carefully chosen, the effect would be 
extremely chic. 





A TOILETTE CARRIED OUT IN INDIGO BLUE 
SILK, WITH A DEEP BAND OF GOLD NET 
EMBROIDERED IN BLUE AND SILVER 

THREADS. 





FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


An extravagance of the 
season is the slipper of 
dull gold or silver tissue 
discreetly veiled with fine old lace— 
Chantilly over silver or Venetian over 
gold—the lace itself being frequently 
embroidered with tiny gold or silver 
beads, or with imitation stones. 


Footgear. 


Other attractive shoes for evening 
wear are fashioned of black silk bro- 
cade, adorned with bewitchingly beau- 
tiful paste buckles; then there are the 
dainty black satin slippers, which have 
high French heels and very pointed 
toes, decorated with tiny crystal and 
pearl beads. 


Last, but not least, is a shoe of old 
rose satin with a gold floss silk butter- 
fly decorating the toe. 


Bags made of towelling 
Fabric Bags. are natural results of 
the fad for this material. 
Taffeta bags also were to be ex- 
pected, and are amongst us. We see 
them in every imaginable form and 
colour, from the flat envelope shape to 
the large gauged and corded reticule, 
with an outside bag for small items. 
White corded silk forms some of the 
newest purses and bags designed on 
severe lines or mounted decoratively, 
flowered silks being also used, as well 
as Shantung and dull satin. 


The basqued blouse is a 

On Blouses. very dainty affair, and 
is within the reach of 

all, not being confined to expensive 
materials and styles, and finds expres- 
sion not only in ninon de soie, crepe de 
chine, and lace, but also in blouses of 
lingerie and crepe, which have quite a 
strong resemblance to coffee coats. 
Even when there is no basque, the 
blouse is frequently worn outside the 
skirt, although, generally speaking, the 
old-fashioned way of the skirt over the 
blouse is allowed to prevail. Some of 
the latest blouses extend quite beyond 
their legitimate province, and one sees 
lovely examples in Cluny and Irish 
crochet which are made after the fashion 
of a coat cut away in front, and gradu- 
ally sloping towards the back at a depth 








FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


of a foot below the waist. Others con- 
tinue the blouse in a kind of short, flat 
tunic finished by a knotted fringe, while 
others, again, prefer the short all-round 
basque, slightly fluted, or falling in 
cutaway tabs below the waist line. 


Charming in the ex- 
A Lovely treme is a gown de- 
Toilette. signed for the Horse 
Show. Fashioned of 


Malines lace mounted on  flesh-pink 
ninon de soie, it is draped with mous- 
seline of a slightly darker hue, so that 
one obtains only just a peep of the lace. 
Destined to accompany this is a 
Directoire coat carried out in the palest 
of grey charmeuse lined with pink, the 
waist girdled with a pink and grey 
sash. A Robespierre collar of Malines 
lace, supplemented with cascades of the 
same, finished this most attractive toil- 
ette. I must not forget to mention the 
hat to be worn with this gown, which 
is a large picture model in black Tagal 
straw, with a slightly curving brim 
decorated with one massive black 
ostrich feather. 


With a little care the 
girl who is clever with 
her needle can easily 
fashion the new jabots of shadow lace 
and tucked net. Some of these are 
formed of a pleated net collar and a V- 
shaped vest, to which is attached a wide 
frill of the lace, knife-kilted into a deep 
vandyke, and a row of tiny crystal 
. buttons marks a perpendicular line 
down the centre of the vest. Another 
favourite jabot is that which, like so 
much of the dress of the day, is lop- 
sided. On the left, spreading out over 
the front of the blouse, is a large rever 
of Irish lace, which is balanced on the 
other side by a jabot of shadow lace, 
slipped under a boned collar of pleated 
lace, and intersected with narrow rows 
of crochet insertion. Most attractive 
is a Robespierre collar and jabot in fine 
Indian muslin, which has two oval 
revers edged with fine val lace about 
three inches wide, the small jabot of 
muslin being also edged with the same 
lace. 


Neckwear. 
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Perfectly delightful is 

Millinery. the millinery designed 
Modes for for little girls’ wear. 
the Tiny here is the white som- 
Tots. brero hat lined with a 


contrasting colour, on 
which the most savage onslaughts of 
the laundress have no deleterious effect, 
and then there are the dainty, fine 
muslin hats that are so made that they 
can be unbuttoned, which greatly simpli- 
fies the process of washing. Mush- 
room shapes in fancy straw are 





A SIMPLE HAT OF WHITE MANILA STRAW, 
WITH BLACK GLACE BOW AND BLACK 
STRAW LINING. 


attractively decorated with ribbon, or it 
may be that a wreath of small flowers 
encircles the crown. 

lor every-day wear for little girls of 
seven and eight there is nothing prettier 
than a dainty little white blouse and 
dark blue skirt. The latter should be 
provided with bretelles, as they prevent 
the very ugly sagging at the back, and 
obviate the employment of a separate 
belt. These bretelles can be adjustable, 
by which I mean they can be buttoned 
on, one pair doing duty for several 
different dresses. 

Pique is a fabric that is exceedingly 
modish for children’s wear, and when 
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decorated with broderie Anglaise and a 
bright ribbon sash looks most effective. 
Little tunic suits for tiny boys’ wear 
look well carried out in this same 
material. 


IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 


When the hands are 
rough or red it is not 
advisable to wash them 
more often than neces- 
sary, and never in very hot water. 
When soiled they should first be well 
rubbed with good cold cream, thinned 
by mixing it with an equal quantity of 
vaseline. The grease should then be 
wiped off, and the hands washed in 
tepid water softened with oatmeal. 
When partially dry a few drops 
of glycerine, mixed with an equal 
quantity of rosewater, should be 
rubbed into them, and, after drying 
thoroughly, a little good powder dusted 
over. 


Care of 
the Hands. 


Lemon-juice, whether used alone or 


mixed with rosewater, will be found 
quite the most valuable aid in whiten- 
ing the hands and making the skin soft 
and smooth. 


Every night, after hav- 
ing well washed the 
parts chiefly affected in 
warm water, bathe them 
with the following lo- 
tion: Half an ounce of 
powdered alum, half an 
ounce of powdered camphor, the juice 
and peel of one lemon mixed together 
with one quart of boiling water. Exces- 
sive perspiration is frequently due to 
weakness, and it is then advisable to 
get a tonic from your doctor, and eat 
light and nourishing food. 


For those 
who suffer 
from 
Excessive 
Perspiration. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 


KNOW. 
Good floorcloth will last 
A Linoleum twice as long if washed 
Hint. in pertions of about two 
square yards at a time, 


FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


then dried at once with a soft cloth, and 
polished with beeswax and turpentine, 
or even lightly run over with a _ tur- 
pentine cloth. 


This material is more quickly ruined 
by wet than even by wear, and the 


turpentine and wax act as a preserva- 
tive. 


When re-dyeing black 
canvas shoes that have 
worn white, well wash 
them, allow to dry, and 
then apply one or two 
coats of a solution made 
as follows: Put a quarter of a pint of 
methylated spirits into a bottle, then 
add one ounce of extract of logwood, 
and two pennyworth of tincture of 
steel. When dissolved, fill the bottle 
up with water, and shake well before 
using. 


How to 
Re-dye 
Canvas 
Shoes. 


Procure a pennyworth 
Home-made of best glue, soak in 
Glue. plenty of cold water for 
twenty-four hours, or 
until it feels like a piece of stiff jelly. 
Remove it from the water, and place it 
in a clean jar; stand this in a saucepan 
of boiling water, and allow it to dis- 
solve. Now stir in one ounce of acetic 
acid, and the glue is ready for use. 
This glue will serve to mend china or 
any delicate things that require piecing 
together. 


Potato water is an ex- 
cellent cleanser. Gowns, 
rugs, carpets, and all 
kinds of woollen gar- 
ments can be cleaned with it without 
injury to their colour. Put a pint of 
water into a basin, and grate into it 
two raw potatoes. Then strain through 
a Sieve, allowing the liquid to run into 
another bowl containing another pint of 
water. Let this settle, then pour off 
the clear part into a bottle for future 
use. Dip a small sponge into the 
liquid, with it rub the soiled garment 
carefully, and well wash with clear cold 
water. 


A Good 
Cleaner. 





THE OLD PHILOSOPHER, 


From a Painting by? Francis Petrus Paulus, 





